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Rickets and the Race 


Where a disease or some of its complications 
is associated definitely with environment, we may 
confidently expect to find Negroes providing an 
excessive death and sickness rate. Rickets is such 
a disease, but its seriousness is seldom considered 
apart from the inconvenience and unsightliness 
of the “bowed legs” which it induces. According 
to John C. Gebhart of the Association for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, in 
a recent article published in The Survey, rickets 
may be occasioned by one of two factors, or by 
both together: (1) inadequate exposure to sun- 
light: (2) a diet deficient in a food accessory 
vitamin whose nature is as yet unknown, but 
which enables the body to store calcium and phos- 
phorus in the bones from the food taken into the 
body. Both of these are extreme liabilities of 
cities, particularly large cities where there is con- 
gestion, and almost necessary exclusion of sun 
light, and where the limitations upon the selection 
of proper foods imposed both by ignorance and 
means, are cruelly exacting. 

Dr. Alfred Hess of New York estimates that 
90 per cent. of the Negro children of New York 
City suffer from rickets in infancy. Another re- 
liable medical authority is responsible for the 
statement that half of all the children in New 
York City between six and eighteen months of 
age are suffering from rickets. Strangely enough 
and yet consistent with the theory of the disease, 
it is most prevalent during Winter months in 
North temperate climates, and apparently has its 
greatest incidence among races with dark skins 
in which the pigment retards the effects of the 
sun’s rays. In the West Indies, according to 
Mr. Gebhart, the disease is practically unknown 
among Negroes, who are receiving an abundance 
of sunlight, or among Eskimos who though re- 
ceiving little sunlight are accustomed from early 
infancy to a diet consisting largely of fats and 
oils of fish. 

The effects of this disease, though scarcely 
apparent in its first stages, are more serious 
than has been suspected. The “bowed legs’ and 
“knock knees” which are the result of retarded 
development of the bone tissues of the body, tend 
to disappear while the deformities in other bone 
tissues not so conspicuous are retained for many 
years and frequently never out-grown, but these 
have perhaps the most serious effect upon the 
health of the child. In girls the flattened and 
narrow ricketic pelvis interferes with motherhood 
causing a double risk of life. The low muscle 
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tone resulting from the disease in all of the chil- 
dren together with the narrow chest, another 
characteristic, results in diminished breathing 
capacity and renders these children susceptible to 
respiratory troubles, bronchitis, pneumonia and 
even tuberculosis. 

The extreme significance of these circumstances 
so far as Negroes are concerned, is apparent in 
the purely independent results of the Medical 
Department of the United States Army in its 
anthropometric records of Negro recruits ex- 
amined during the World War. Although Negro 
recruits measured a greater span, leg length, 
arm length, cubic height, knee height, sternal 
notch than white recruits, and even a greater in- 
dex of build than the white recruits, they had a 
narrower chest circumference. 

The further fact of a greater incidence among 
them of respiratory diseases and the extremely 
high rate of mortality from tuberculosis suggest 
the possibility of a serious connection between 
this apparently harmless childhood disease and an 
excessive adult mortality. 

Considerable hope is held out in the recent 
researches of Dr. Hess, who directed one of the 
first elaborate tests of prophylactic treatment for 
infants among Negroes in the Columbus Hill Dis- 
trict of New York City during 1916-1917. In 
this section one Negro baby out of every three 
died before the age of one year. Accidentally it 
has been discovered that cod liver oil and the 
sun’s rays can deposit the required calcium in the 
bone tissues, although physiologists cannot explain 
just why. In Dr. Hess’ test of the infants who 
received cod liver oil regularly during the fall and 
winter months only six per cent. developed 
rickets, and in another group of those who re- 
ceived it irregularly during the same period 
twenty per cent. developed rickets at the end of 
the test period. While the percentage in the con- 
trol group of children of the same age and living 
under the same conditions was 94. ; 

Rickets apparently can be almost wholly pre- 
vented. This knowledge unapplied in those sec- 
tions where the infant as well as adult mortality 
of Negroes continues notoriously high, is what 
a prominent health authority recently said of 
typhoid: “Either suicide, or murder.” 


The Rise of Unskilled Labor 


There is i significance in the recent action 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation in advancing the 
wages of . day laborers from 36 to 40 cents au 
hour. While skilled labor is being gradually re- 
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cruited (rom the present ranks of unskilled labor, 
the ranks of unskilled labor have suffered a most 
decided decrease in available recruits as a result 
of the new Immigration Act. A natural result 
to be expected is the elevation in importance aud 
demand of the available unskilled labor. On this 
situation Judge Gary has just made the interesting 
observation that: ‘The Immigration Law is one 
of the worst things this country has ever done for 
itself economically. There is a great abundance 
of laborers on the other side of the ocean and they 
would he glad to come here and work, but they are 
restricted by these laws and labor is scarce.” 


Peonage 

A littl over a year ago there was a sudden 
burst of horror over the murder of eleven Negroes 
on a peonage farm in Georgia. This wave of 
popular interest soon subsided in strut accord- 
ance with the usual psychology crowds. Such a 
horrifying dramatization of the system was neces- 
sary to provoke attention when the ordinary 
cruelties and injustices of the system made no 
impression. The Department of Justice rolled 
its sleeves and went in for a rigid investigation 
of violations of the peonage law specifically de- 
signed to end the practice fifty-six years ago. The 
Governor of Georgia, an exceptionally courageous 
individual, instituted a direct attack upon it and 
made public over a hundred cases. Nothing of 
importance happened. The murderer of the 
eleven Negroes was convicted and sent to prison. 
But he was merely a poor representative of the 
system—perhaps a trifle unstable one who could 
not draw the necessary fine distinctions between 
beating a man within an inch of his life and 
beating him to death. 

What failegl to result from this momentary in- 
terest may come out of the present clamor for 
reform of the penal laws in Florida, a neighboring 
sister state. Of greater insistence and import- 
ance in this instance is the fact that the death in 
question is of a white youth. Although the 
Negroes are by far the greater sufferers the ques- 
tion of race does enter only incidentally. A white 
boy is lashed because “he can’t do as much work 
as the Negroes;” another, although himself not 
beaten, was forced to hold down Negroes to be 
beaten; another who was made a boss over a 
Negro gang, given a gun and instructed to shoot 
them if they gave trouble; or another whose hu- 
miliation was increased by being forced to work 
with Negroes. 

Yet, according to The New York World’s Staff 
Correspondent, during 1922 there were in the 
various camps 2,002 prisoners of whom 1507— 
more than 75 per cent.—were Negroes. There 
were also 35 women all of whom were Negroes. 
Over 2,468 whippings administered to these per- 
sons were admitted. 

To one familiar with court methods as applied 
to Negroes in many of these localities the share 
of these camp cruelties borne by them is evident. 
They are less able to pay fines, less successfully 
defended in court, more readily taken there and 
more summarily handled when carried there than 
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white offenders and suspected offenders. The 
presence of 35 Negro women and no white women 
in these camps does not argue so much the law- 
abiding nature of white women as it does the 
attitudes motivating the judgments of the courts. 
No more considerate treatment need be expected 
from the servants of the courts. 

But the Florida legislature is acting even 
though some of the worst cruelties have been 
reported from the camps of State Senators. Such 
is the power of public opinion. 


“Crossing Over” 


One of the most effective arguments urged 
against the recent Harvard edict against contact 
of the races in Freshman dormitories, was that of 
a demonstrated inconsistency. President Lowell 
wished to keep the races definitely apart and in 
making this mandatory established a temptation 
to mulattoes to avoid embarrassment by conceal- 
ing their identity entirely. Instead of keeping 
them apart the tendency would be to fuse them 
beyond any hope of separation. This suggestion, 
though unpleasant to entertain was a provocative 
one, and there has been much speculation as to 
the extent of this “crossing over.” E. B. Reuter, 
an associate professor of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the author of an interesting 
book on the mulatto following the lead of Har- 
nell Hart, has suggested certain objective evi- 
dences of this “abandonment under pressure.” 
The Negro population shows an excess of females 
in the ratio of 1,000 to 989. The excess has been 
fairly consistent since 1840. It is not true of 
native white stock though to a certain extent true 
of the native white population of foreign parent- 
age, lending the shadow of support to the theory 
that cross breeds produce an excess of females. 

But when the Negro population is divided it 
develops that the unmixed Negroes show an 
excess of males, while among the mulattoes the 
proportion of females is excessive. Mr. Reuter 
thinks it unnecessary to resort to a theory of 
crossbreeds to explain a situation for which 
evidence is provided in social facts. 

In the case of mixed marriages the colored 
member of the union most frequently appears as 
white and such marriages are much more fre- 
quently of white women and Negro men than the 
reverse, more important than the accidental omis- 
sions, he thinks is the custom of light skinned 
mulattoes changing their racial status. 

The racial classification is a serious handicap 
to the white Negro. “It bars him from certain 
occupations and associations and denies him op- 
portunities that are open to others of no greater 
native ability.” They move to a new locality and 
report themselves as white. The Negro man of 
this type is far more likely to leave the group 
than the woman because he is freer in his choice 
of residence and associates. This excess strange- 
ly enough, corresponds to the age group of 
greatest freedom of movement. 

Here is a situation undoubtedly real and sig- 
nificant. The desirable thing from one point of 
view would be for Negroes, unrecognizable as 
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such, to accommodate their neighbors who are 
anxious to preserve their stock from ‘“‘contamina- 
tion.” But, as several editors explained in urging 
the propriety of separation, “we are faced with 
a condition not a theory.” In the face of the 
opprobrium heaped upon the Negro group, and 
the unnatural handicaps to which it falls heir, 
the instinct of self preservation will assert itself 
more strongly than that of race consciousness, if 
there is such an instinct. 

Assuming such an instinct, who can determine 
in the case of mulattoes which race is asserting 
itself ? 


Slogans 


Psychologists will be interested perhaps in 
knowing just what impulses were animating the 
crowd which a few days ago heard a woman 
shout “Stop Thief,” in a subway car, saw a Negro 
run, and connecting the two, began shouting the 
stereotyped “GET A ROPE, “LYNCH HIM.” 
The woman had lost a purse containing three 
dollars. No one seriously believes that this crowd 
had the least intention of lynching a pickpocket 
on Broadway. The only meaning the incident 
seems to have is that they were reflecting the 
current irrationality of mental behavior on mat- 
ters involving a Negro. This New York crowd 
knows Negroes only by what they read. It is 
only the abnormal that they get in their papers 
and as is frequently the case they are led to 
interpret all incidents on this exaggerated and 
picturesque background. “Get a Rope,” and 
“Lynch Him” are slogans, and slogans are sub- 
stitutes for thinking. This particular formula 
so often taken seriously where laws are lax and 
the ennui of existence is a bore, has more than 
once contributed to the high mortality rate of 
the Negro population. 

These fiery avengers of the stolen purse who 
according to press reports were clamouring for 
a rope, stood five hundred strong gazing curiously 
at their intended “victim” as he waited for a patrol 
wagon in the custody of a lone policeman. 

Curiously enough on the same day of this 
incident, another New York crowd and perhaps 
a part of the same crowd mentioned, stood by as 
kidnappers seized two girls in a crowded street. 
Here was something which according to the rules 
described as governing spontaneous mob spirit 
called for action. But nothing happened. 


Social Service Fellowships 

Twelve years ago, the National Urban League 
began its work not only at a time when social 
service programs were practically unknown 
among colored people, but when colored workers 
to carry out such schemes were not available. The 
number of trained colored social services workers 
in America could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. The League at once inaugurated a 
system of fellowships at the New York School of 
Social Work whereby two young colored college 
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graduates were selected each year from thi se who 
felt the call of sacrificial service for their /ellows 
with tuition provided by the School and \ ith liy- 
ing expenses and the field for practical ex; crience 
provided by the League. This plan hi< been 
continued each year and has been expan led go 
that other institutions such as the Graduate Schoo] 
of Social Administration of the Univer-ity of 
Chicago, Chicago, IIl.; Carnegie School o: Tech- 
nology of the University of Pittsburgh, Ps . Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Mass., and the I’«nnsyl- 
vania School of Social Work, Philadelphia, Pa, 
have at various times co-operated. Four o: these 
“fellows” have become executive secretaries of 
Urban Leagues in cities where their work for 
general improvement of the Negro population 
made them prominent figures in the community 
life. One of these subsequently became an! now 
is the Director of the Department of Re-carch 
of one of the largest community chest org:niza- 
tions in the country. Three “fellows” became 
case workers with family case work organizations 
in large northern and southern cities; one was 
employed as Y. W. C. A. secretary; one became 
a worker with mental defectives; one is an out- 
standing leader of a Negro socialist group: an- 
other became director of a social service school 
for Negroes; one is director of a play ground 
having formerly been assistant in the Department 
of Sociology of one of the leading colleges. ne 
is investigator for colored girl delinquents in con- 
nection with a leading northern state school for 
delinquent girls. Two are high school teachers 
and have applied their social work training to 
the community activities connected With the neigh- 
borhood work of the schools. 

In addition to the fellowships in schools, the 
League has taken on numerous persons for a 
shorter period of training by having them handle 
under supervision the problems of health, housing, 
industry and recreation on the field. These in- 
dividuals after from three to six months have 
been placed on their own responsibility in such 
positions as probation officers, industrial secre- 
taries, boys’ and girls’ workers and local League 
executive secretaries. With but few exceptions, 
the results have been most satisfactory. : 

This has been a demonstration of the value ot 
special training for social workers as an aid to 
professionalizing the occupation. Certainly, in 
an appraisal of the Urban League activities a 
high value would necessarily be placed on this 
feature. Many thousands of people are the di- 
rect beneficiaries of a small investment in a rela- 
tively small number of persons. 


The article “Tuskegee After Forty-Two Years” 
which appeared in the April issue of “OPPOR- 
TUNITY” and in the table of contents credited 
to Dr. R. R. Moton, was prepared by Mr. Albon 
L .Holsey, Secretary of Tuskegee. 
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Negro Labor Moves Northward 


By Puit H. Brown 


Commissioner of Conciliation, 


Many years of travail were required to demon- 
strate it, but it has been finally discovered that 
the alchemy of the proverbial melting pot is 
faulty. not so much in the processes of smelting 
as in the quality of the ingredients used as raw 
material. Leakage of the deterrent dross and im- 
purities of Old World civilization into our na- 
tional life threatened in various ways and from 
various angles the perpetuity of American institu- 
tions. New World freedom was menaced by 
Old \\orld license. Ominous groups of ultra- 
Socialists, orientating along the gamut of revolu- 
tionary progression to bolshevism and anarchism 
had attained a remarkable vogue. Then there 
was « rude awakening of the country from its 
lotus sleep of fancied security. The best thought 
concluded that the difficulty did not emanate from 
Americans to the manner born, but from poison- 
ous influences that emerged from the melting pot. 
The situation called for heroic treatment and the 
melting pot was unceremoniously shut down to 
allow the products already “puddled” to absorb 
and assimilate the spirit, traditions and environ- 
ments of American civilization as conceived by 
its tathers. 

The first-aid remedies applied were restricted 
immigration and deportation of “lesser breeds 
without the law.” By congressional enactment the 
open door that had been maintained for a hun- 
dred vears was closed and the free list discon- 
tinued. Intensive espionage was inaugurated to 
prevent the entrance of undesirables and quotas 
were established upon populative bases of the 
countries whtnce the immigrants come. 

\ll of this came about just as the country was 
recovering from an industrial and business de- 
pression occasioned by the War. Immigration, the 
chief source of unskilled and semi-skilled labor, 
was curtailed in the face of perhaps the most 
potential revival of production the country has 
ever witnessed. Steel products are sold six 
months ahead. Automobiles, rubber, glass and 
textiles will be insufficient to supply the market 
demands for eighteen months at least. Road 
programs begin this month in twelve States. The 
Iuilding industry, obstructed by dearth of ma- 
terials, is called upon to relieve a genuine house 
famine that extends from ocean to ocean and 
from our Northern boundaries to the Gulf. There 
is work everywhere and not enough hands to do it. 

In this extremity the country reverted to the 
great multi-colored, loyal labor reserve as it did 
in 1917-1919. The North is full of dubitants as 
to the value of this labor, as compared with the 
Sicilian and other Southern European migrants. 
Ditterentials are sharply drawn largely upon 
reliability. I have on my desk a letter from a 
prominent manufacturer who says he employs 
150 colored men, but has hired 1,260 since last 
November, which means a turnover so excessive 
that it must drag on the industry. During the 
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war, when the so-called hegira of Southern col- 
ored labor to essential industries of the North 
prevailed, this class of workers kept up its migra- 
tory inclinations in a desultory way after reaching 
the North, drifting from one industrial center to 
another, with Chicago as a sort of clearing-house, 
around which the massive movement encircled. 

The movement was so precipitate on account 
of the urgent demands for labor that the best 
results, which usually recur upon sober reflection, 
were difficult if not impossible. No opportunity 
for culling the quality of this labor was presented. 
It was a simple question of a demand for 
man-power as represented by numerical strength, 
and hordes were herded into industries, the one- 
eyed leading the blind, in a frenzied endeavor to 
supply the necessities of the war. Consequently, 
Negro labor did not have a chance to appear at 
its best, and probably suffered by comparison 
with other labor, particularly in the important 
phase of “stick-to-itiveness” on the job. 

Since then philanthropic and useful organiza- 
tions co-racial in nature, such as are exemplified 
by the National Urban League, have taken hold of 
the situation in a scientific manner. As a logical 
sequence the present movement is more thought- 
fully directed and efficacious facilities are available 
to separate the sheep from the goats. The prin- 
cipal gesture toward salutary results is to take 
the “move” out of the movement, so that the labor 
once on the job, stays on the job to the discourage- 
ment of its migratory predilections to drift from 
pillar to post. 

The movement of 1917-1919 was in a manner 
a blind alley affair, conducted by labor agents, 
who received so much per head upon delivery, a 
questionable arrangement copied after the padrone 
system, absorbing all of its vices and none of 
its virtues. The system admitted of a wide range 
for mercenary practices. The aim of the agent 
was primarily to increase his own cash receipts, 
without consideration for either employers or the 
workers. He cashed in upon delivery ; the greater 
number of workers, the larger his returns. This 
system bred dissatisfaction all around. Every- 
body got “stuck” but the agent. 

What is happening now is being accomplished 
in an entirely different manner. Of the 450,000 
Negroes who came North during the war-time 
industrial boom, probably 200,000 remained. Em- 
ploying concerns had an opportunity to pick the 


best and individualize efficiency. After the de-- 


pression was over they took back to work those 
whose labor had held to the standard. These 
men, at the direction of their foreman, write to 
their relatives and friends in the South and tell 
them of the openings. In a way, they become 
sponsors and references for the migrant workers, 
and perform the friendly tasks and details of 
instructing them about the work, the rules and 
privileges of the job, and establish contacts for 
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them with agencies for religious worship, recre- 
ation and housing. 

Under the direction of my distinguished chief, 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, a singularly 
human official, the Government Department with 
which I am connected is investing no efforts 
either to help or hinder the Northern trend of 
colored labor. He has decided that our official 
functions in this particular matter are simply 
mediatory and not plenary. He is ambitious to 
have the colored laborer, both North and South, 
a thrifty, industrious citizen to the end that one- 
tenth of our component population should con-* 
tribute its share to the massive efficiency of 
American industry by the inexorable law of aver- 
ages. He has the keen, responsive sympathy of 
a laboring man for a laboring man and is quite 
color blind in the matter of opportunities of wage 
earners. 

Government figures indicate that upward of 
150,000 colored laborers have moved North since 
November 30th. Of course, this is a serious 
blow to the cotton industry, which is placed at a 
great disadvantage. Discounting for the moment 
racial welfare which has a myriad of phases and 
comparisons, North and South, it must be ‘re- 
membered that cotton is the fundamental of the 
textile industry. It is, therefore, quite as import- 
ant to the prosperity of the country as steel or 
rubber. The South is sorely embarrassed by the 
deflection of its native labor, the peculiar char- 
acteristics of which have rendered to that section 
singular advantage in competitive production. 
Contented labor is the greatest asset that any 
industry can possess. Modern economy yields 
more to this attribute of production than any 
other fundamental. With a plethora of Negro 
labor the South has entered every industrial 
equation with an “ace in the hole” to use a bro- 
midic poker term. Where there is a surfeit of 
labor, like anything else, the temptation to be- 
come wasteful is irresistible. For this reason it is 
being freely asserted that the South has not been 
economical in using its labor. She has placed too 
much reliance upon the proverbial “Negro and 
the mule.” In consequence, modern labor-saving 
implements and appliances have not been generally 
adopted in that section. Tractors, steam-shovels, 
cranes, and steam lifts were eschewed. because of 
an abundance of hand labor. 

Negligible school facilities for Negroes, scant 
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wages and general dereliction for their \clfare 
have probably had the effect to make them > «stless 
for other conditions. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the present ~ jit of 
Negro labor is simply experimental. It ca: not be 
assured that its allocation in Northern in: istries 
will have permanent tenure. It should said 
advisedly that this labor appears to be on roba- 
tion, and its inclusion or exclusion seems ©) rest 
with its efficiency and reliability. Whit: labor 
moves collectively and effectually; Negr labor 
works individually and by necessity. | this 
reason some opposition will logically aceruc from 
organized labor, but this opposition is not «~ per- 
sistent nor of the character that is general!y be- 
lieved. It must be remembered that there are 
488 locals of colored workers in various :ndus- 


tries affliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and the United Mine Workers of America 
have thousands of colored members and officials. 
The best opinion, based upon a pool of present 
prospects, suggests that the industrial revival! will 
have a long and uninterrupted sojourn. lnset- 
tled conditions that have prevailed in trans} urta- 
tion have militated in such a way that railroad 
equipment has been permitted to run down at the 
heel. This affects the entire transportation sys- 
tem and applies not only to rolling stock but road- 
beds and rails. In fact, the country is about to 
enter upon a blanket program of rehabilitation. 
Consequently, the demand for labor all over the 
country will continue for some time to come. 


An old proverb has it that “Wherever there 
are mountains there are sure to be valleys,”” and 
while the industrial activity of the country is at 
its height, it should be remembered that a depres- 
sion may follow. This is the sixth sense of 
caution. Colored laborers should be instructed in 
domestic economy and thrift that they may be able 
to confound and reverse the inevitable tragedy 
of “the rainy day.” 

Summing up the consequences, Negro labor is 
about to have its real day in Court, an opportunity 
to vindicate itself and its industrial value to the 
country. The crisis is double-edged, for in the 
same degree that it benefits those who migrate 
it will help those who remain at home. But this 


labor must never lose sight of the fact that it is 
on trial, and its defense and liberty are left in 
its own hands. 
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Community Recreation and the Negro 


By Ernest T. ATTWELL, 


(Field Director, Bureau of Colored Work Community Service, Department of Playground 
and Recreation Association of America) 


the physical and mental health of any community 
depends to a large extent upon the use of free 
time by all groups, Community Service is increas- 
ing its efforts to organize recreation for the 
colored people ,of America. During the past 


A new interest in play is being aroused in many 
sections.—largely because of a recognition of 
social values in a sane, steady, continuous pro- 
gram of Community recreation. To some pioneers 
and disciples of the play movement, adult con- 
verts are difficult, but when finally won over to 
the moral, physical and cultural values, they 
become enthusiasts. The fact is, leaders in other 
social elds have been slow to acknowledge that 
among the fundamentals of character-building and 
efficiency, off duty or leisure time activities have 
the greatest influence for good or evil. Play is 
a more powerful competitor than vice. 

\s attecting the colored group, the need of 
provision for recreation is being given emphasis. 
Note the pronouncement of religious leaders at 
work among our people issued from their recent 
conferences in New York: “Religious advance- 
ment is undoubtedly fostered through leisure time 
activities. Therefore, we recommend that vigil- 
ance be exercised to see that Negroes may have 
access to public facilities for recreation and that 
when necessary such facilities be provided in 
neighborhoods where they live. That colored Team Work 
people be stimulated to avail themselves of the 
year, Community Service workers have helped 

forty-seven colored communities to develop rec- 
reation programs, and to train leaders for the 
work. Opportunities have been provided for 
young people to come together for social gather- 
ings in wholesome surroundings, where only the 
cheapest kind of entertainment halls had been 
available. Recreation institutes offering colored 
people the chance to develop their own play 
leaders have been conducted. There have been 
many opportunities for co-operating with colored 
churches in developing recreation for their peo- 
ple.” 
There is no space here to discuss the philosophy 
of the play movement. One would need first to 
make some bibliographical research ; review a few 
More Playgrounds Are Needed key books, like “Play in Education,” by Joseph 

Lee; Dr. Cabot’s “What Men Live By;” Jane 

Digest the statement of the Commission on Addams’ “Spirit of Youth and the City Streets ;” 
Race Relations in Chicago. They say: “There Curtis’ “Education Through Play.” It would be 
is urgent need for additional recreation centers in worth while to investigate the campaigns during 
areas largely inhabited by Negroes. In small the last year in ten or more states for legislative 
parks and playgrounds the discrimination against enactments for compulsory physical education. 
Negroes may work less mischief, but the injustice There are now twenty-eight states having such 
is the same in kind. At the same time recreation laws and thirteen full time and two part time 
centers for adult and juvenile Negroes should state supervisors of physical education. The 
be planned and provided as soon as possible in National Physical Education Service, with head- 
areas where the process of racial adjustment is quarters at the Nation’s capital, in addition to 
far from complete.” stimulating the enactments of State laws, has 

Study the booklet just issued by the Playground prepared a national biil for Congressional legis- 
and Recreation Association of America, which lation, carrying, of course, federal financial aid 
remarks significantly: “Because it believes that to supplement local and state efforts. 
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But a few significant facts as to the actual situ- 
ation as affecting Negroes is worth while. In 
America we have supervised play and playgrounds 
in over five hundred cities. Of the nearly 4600 
play centers reported, there were 147 used by 
colored children exclusively. A few, of course, 
have playgrounds used by both white and colored 
children. It is safe to assume, however, that 
around 97 per cent. of these centers the barrier 
against colored children participating is indi- 
cated. 

In the genéral recreation movement there are 
said to be over 11,000 paid supervisors of recre- 
ation. Of this number, at least two per cent. are 
colored. About the same relationship is held by 
colored men and women who are attending train- 
ing classes for service in this particular field. 

We should not overlook the handicap of not 
having play spaces or grounds in neighborhoods 
where colored people live. I commented on a 


Chicago report that “one-eighth of the boys and 
young men and one-third of the girls and young 
women confined in the county jails were colored” 


Some Playgrounds Are Used by Both White and 
Colored Children 


by suggesting that the jail and the “law” were 
the principal contact offered. The all-year-‘round 
playground and community houses were kept out 
of the colored districts! Any student of the 
situation realizes that guidance and facilities 
for play for young people have reduced delin- 
quency. Reliable surveys and research indicate 
that from sixty-two to seventy-five per cent. of 
the deliquency in the average city arises from 
lack of wholesome recreational provision. The 
wonder of it all is, under the conditions, why 
are so few of us in jail? 

The value of the recreational movement, how- 
ever, to the colored people must not be confused 
as being contained in the playground or play 
center building achievement. The need almost 
overshadowing the other activities is a recrea- 
tional program that can be both educational and 
cultural, such as the inclusion of and participation 
in community music, dramatics, and civic and 
literary activities that for a large mass of the 
adults will be the only attractive phase of the 
recreational field. These latter activities are 
phases of social life which the colored people are 
greatly in need of. Except for a limited and 
favored group, social recreation is largely of the 
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The Dignity of Golf 


4 
commercial and unwholesome type,—or. 


say 
the least, conducted in an atmosphere of ‘oral 
haze. 

The signs of the times in the recreation ‘eld, 
however, are more illuminating and encour: ing 
than these observations thus far seem to inc icate. 
The various public schools designated for | vred 
children are now providing additional space for 
play activities and some of the school buildings 
include athletic and amusement spaces of pre'ent- 
ious proportions. There was recently com; |cted 


a Negro church in Michigan which includes « tine 
gymnasium in the basement and recreation rooms 
on the main floor of the edifice. Measured by 
a yard stick there is more space in this church 
edifice for recreation than for formal religion 
As the expenditure for facilities for recreation 
in connection with churches and schools increases, 
some agency or individual will awaken t. the 
supervisory needs, and then will come employ- 
ment of qualified play leaders. Some religious 
and educational institutions have already added 


recreational specialists to their faculties and 
workers. 
Special recreational courses recently have 


appeared in college curriculums, indicating a pro- 
fessional field for leaders of this type: short 
courses of the summer variety invite the socially 
inclined to receive special training in play super- 
vision,—and recreational institutes are being con- 
ducted here and there for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing interest and enlightening volunteers as to 
methods and matter in the play field. 

Municipal aid toward furnishing facilities and 
support for work that will reach colored people is 
increasing. There are some provisions here and 
there for particular efforts in that direction, while 
many of the leaders, white and black, disagree as 
to whether the recreational life between colored 
groups and others in America should be separated. 

Private support is helping the situation in a 
larger way than any other phase of assistance. 
Local organizations, stimulated largely by national 
leadership, are functioning in meeting the needs 
and developing the program. 

The Community Service movement alone, 
which is mentioned because its basis is wholly 
recreational, has developed local colored commit- 
tees and groups which last year conducted the 
expenditure of nearly $200,000 in community 
play activity programs, which included provision 
for both sexes and all ages. 
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Here and there the Negro has reached the dig- 
nity of golf in his recreational program. It is 
really a more interesting and less expensive play 
activity than most people imagine. The facilities 
require’. however, are more costly than other 
ball games, and yet it is a rather legitimate sub- 
stitute for so-called “African golf.” There is 
an increased interest in the community swimming 
pools and bathing beaches permitting use by col- 
ored pe ople. 

In these remarks I have tried to avoid any 
formality or the use of statistical data with ref- 
erence to the Negro’s participation in the recrea- 
tion movement. It is gratifying to recognize in 
the increased interest and activities, the coopera- 
tion of most of the social agencies that have been 
heretofore working among the colored people, 
emphasizing other lines of endeavor. A broader 
vision regarding the vehicles that can be used to 
attract a community toward wholesome recrea- 
tion is recognized, and the focus 1s changing from 
one that has heretofore been solely on formal 
athletics or playground apparatus, to more valu- 
able avenues, such as community drama, with its 


OPPORTUNITY 


opportunity for self-expression and its tendency 
to quicken the appreciation of the beautiful; 
music, which is a means for the use of leisure 
time—the awakening of a community to an appre- 
ciation of a community-wide program—its weld- 
ing-together and spiritual values; and the devel- 
opment of an interest in games, with the stimulus 
to team play and loyalty. 

An appreciation also of the infinite variety of 
activities as may come from these major elements 
in the program, is being evidenced in many com- 
munities. 

I appreciate that some of the leddership in our 
particular racial group has objected to the sug- 
gestion that the race has certain well defined 
characteristics, tendencies and talents; but many 
of us in the recreational field have found unusual 
gifts and natural ability in connection with every 
phase of the program. For lack of opportunity 
many voices are unheard; potential dramatists 
undiscovered ; pastmasters in the use of leisure 
time unguided ; and while the needs and facilities 
for wholesome leisure time activities are yet for 
the most part unsupplied, the promise for the 
future is encouraging. 


Are We Sure, We Fortunate Neighbors? 


Reflections on the Economically Less Fortunate 


By A. J. SNow 


The blind may even see, the deaf may even 
hear, the dirt, the noisiness, and the vanity of our 
neighbors. One has not far to look in our fair 
city of C————— to see some of our neighbors 
living in the most horrifying conditions. Notice 
their dwellings, unsanitary to the n-th degree, 
dirty. or worse, filthy if you please! No provis- 
ions for bath or other necessities of life. But 
O my! that would be a luxury! The inside walls, 
if not in actual state of decay, are thoroughly 
dirty, in most of the so-called homes—discarded 
harns would be a better name—the windows do 
not fit, so there is a constant ventilation, and 
some are fortunate enough to have a few window 
panes in their frames at all. And how about 
their accommodations, sleeping, breeding, eating, 
dressing, entertaining their friends, in fact, rent- 
ing a part of their two or one room apartment. 
The people themselves have a characteristic odor 
about them for want of baths and clean clothes. 
They freeze for want of fuel and wearing apparel, 
they starve for want of something to eat, thty 
sin for want of something exciting to do. But 
in spite of all, they enjoy life in its most degrad- 
ing form, an evening of gambling perhaps, if 
net that, maybe at the public dance hall, at a 
cheap pool room or street corner, with its attend- 
ine noise and offense, undermining the characters 
and hodies of their young, and if I dare say it, 
even their unborn ones. But let us not stop at 
that: there is more to be seen and heard all about 
us, that even the best pen could not describe. A 
mind could not imagine, what as neighbors we 
can see before us as brute facts. 


But are we sure, we the more fortunate neigh- 
bors, that is all their own fault; you say, “can 
they not be clean?” But they have no access to 
a bath and it is not pleasant, if at all safe, to 
wash one’s self in a bedroom-parlor with a little 
or no fire. “But really they can wash their own 
clothes in order to have clean ones to wear.” Are 
you sure they really can? It may be they have 
no other clothes to wear while the ones they have 
on are being washed and dried above their heads 
where they eat and sleep; but even if they have 
another set, how long would it be clean in their 
dirty surroundings. “But why dirty, can they not 
clean up their place, or are they too lazy?” Now! 
Now! Is it possible to clean up a place which is 
decaying and if not that, dirty throughout ? “Why 
do they not spend their time cleaning themselves 
and theirs instead of spending their evenings at 
amusements?” But they are human you must 
know, their work is monotonous and they need a 
relaxation of their nervous tension, even as you 
and I. “But why at SUCH amusements?” Have 
they got any other, better and more refined places 
that they are welcome to and that they would 
attend? “Oh! but they do not know any better, 
they are ignorant.” My dear fortunate one, are 
you absolutely sure that they have had time to 
learn the better, and if they had, where would 
they learn? “But look at their social vice, which 
is on the increase not to saying anything about 
the white plague.” Have we told how to avoid 
it or its dangers? Have we provided a place for 
their free-of-charge cure, because you know they 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Where Negroes Live In Philadelphia 


By A. L. Manty 
Armstrong Association of Philadelphia 


If the housing standard of a community is of 
the mud hut variety the fact of living in a mud hut 
is normal to it and need occasion no excitement 
or shame. If, however, the standard is higher, 
the assumption is that the community knows bet- 
ter and in order to maintain a proper balance it 
becomes the duty of all the units of that commun- 
ity to work together in the effort to maintain that 
standard. 

In most of the cities of the North unofficial 
but effectively rigid lines are drawn prescribing 
the bounds of habitation for different racial 
groups. So long as the several groups remain 
within the bounds set, there is little disposition 
to regard them as a problem. It is the attempted 
emergence from these bounds which sets in motion 
the sugges- 
tion of social, | 
economic and} 
health prob-'' 
lems. 

In Philadel- | 
phia the same’ 
general hous-’ 
ing deficien- 
cies exist that 
in other cities! 
lead to con- 
gestion in cer- 
tain districts, 
overcrowding 
and its at- 
tendant evils 
in the poorer 
sections, due 
in turn to the 
shortage of 
houses and 
the enormous 
rents charged 
for those that 
are available. 
There are sec- 
tions where 
the vast ma- 
jority of the 
re p resented 
by a distinc- 
tive racial group; but as strange as it may seem 
Negroes are neither the only nor the worst suf- 
ferers from the adverse effects of bad housing. 

The Whittier Center made a survey of Negro 
occupants in two districts in Philadelphia and 
draws rather unusual conclusions. Of the very 
bad areas the report says: “Such areas differ 


ay 


in no wise from the bad housing districts occu- 


“Negroes Are Neither the Only Nor the Worst Sufferers” 


pied by other races. The Negro who hi, little 
or no income, or no steady or assured come, 
has to suffer from the same gross evils of :rsani- 
tation that afflict his Italian or Jewish neichbor. 
He is the victim of the same greedy landlordism, 
the same municipal neglect, and he contributes to 
a like extent, through his own slovenliness, to the 
filth surrounding him.” 

Contrasted with the above the report. goc~ into 
details of the better type of house occupied by 
Negroes. It says: “The group is normal, not 
sub-normal. If among such persons conditions 


were found to be bad, it would be safe to assume 
that the strata lower down in industry and ambi- 
tion were more poorly housed. 
this would be true. 


The reverse of 
It would not follow that 
~ because the 

less ambitious 
of the race 
are housed, as 
indeed they 
are, in insan- 
rooker- 
Pies, cellars 
and attics, in 
illegal tene- 
ments and 
pitiably 
demoralizing 
influences, 
that all Ne- 
gro families 
are likewise 
situated. The 
conditions 
s ur rounding 
the homes of 
the very poor 
are not typi- 
cal of the 
>onditions 
s ur rounding 
the homes of 
the class 
them. 


é Very few 
of the houses 
were occupied 
by their owners. Low as is the percentage of 
homes privately owned in Philadelphia by all 
classes, yet the number of such among the colored 
people is still lower. In the city at large 26.1% of 
the houses are occupied by their owners, leaving 
about 74% occupied by tenants. In this study of 
1158 houses, only 57, or 5% were privated owned ; 
95% of the families being tenants. This per- 
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i owners is low, especially when the 


centag pe 
rent doit show that 226 families are paying a 
rental «\eraging more than $20.00 a month, and 


316 are paying more than $16.00 per month, or 
ures upon the basis of which it would 


expen: 
be feasible for many to purchase small 


seem 1 


house 
“The high percentage of tenants has an im- 


portant hearing on the sanitary condition of the 
home- since it enables a clear demarcation of 
responsibility between landlord and tenant to be 
made. This survey shows that the tenants have 
heen more conscientious than the owners or their 
agents in their supervision and maintenance of 
the parts of the property morally and legally un- 
der their control.” 

Touching on the great menace to the morals of 
the family the report says: “Room-overcrowding 
was not found. Only in seven apartments did the 
average number of occupants exceed two persons 
per room, while in thirty-eight it reached this 
number though fifteen such were in one-room 
apartments. This is not a high average consider- 
ing the number of one-room apartments in the 
city occupied by other races. From the occupancy 
table we find that the largest number of families, 
seven hundred and eighty five, occupied houses 
having from four to six rooms; while only one 
hundred and forty-seven lived in houses or apart- 
ments of three or less rooms, as contrasted with 
two hundred and twenty-six who occupy from 
seven to eleven rooms. The showing is a good 
one and clearly indicates a low average in occu- 
pancy, in fact much lower than for the city, the 
latter being 5.4 persons per house as compared 
with +.3 persons here. Room overcrowding can- 
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not be said to be an evil of the colored families 
visited in this survey nor were such families found 
living in apartments where there would be a 
tendency to overcrowded sleeping rooms. To a 
large extent the accommodations were ample for 
the number of persons in the family. On the 
other hand, the very excess room space helped 
to develop a most serious evil ; namely, the taking 
in of lodgers. Here the high average of 35.1 per 
cent. of the families were found breaking up the 
privacy of homelife by housing the single man or 
woman, and 17.2 per cent. of the total number of 
occupants were lodgers. In but few housing 
surveys in this country have such figures been 
reported. This makes the condition here doubly 
serious since in most surveys the areas covered 
are highly congested, while here the population 
yas distributed. 

Among the conclusions reached in this report 
the following is particularly interesting as it 
throws light on a question s» often used as a basis 
for racial discussion: ‘‘Negro housing, in the 
main, does not differ from the housing of any 
other race. No doubt, in many neighborhoods 
there is racial prejudice and Negro families trying 
to enter would and do find barriers. Rents in such 
areas do run high. Definite discrimination is 
shown. But in the area here investigated rent 
discrimination did not stand out, nor was racial 
discrimination very pronounced. In 20 per cent 
of the houses the next door neighbor is white, 
while in all localities the white and Negro races 
were found living unsegregated. In such cases as 
were observed, rent charges for the same accom- 
modations did not vary more between the white 
and Negro than between different Negro families. 


Typical Two-Family House in Philadelphia 
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Rentals varied in accordance with the length of 
time the tenants occupied their homes and the 
whims of their landlords and agents. 

“Beyond the rent question the housing problem 
for the race differs in no wise from that for any 
other race. All alike suffer from the laxity of 
the city, the lack of a definite program for sani- 
tary improvements, the burden of the reactionary 
city council that knows no energy save to defeat 
or delay that which is for the good of the people. 
The Negro family suffers in consequence of a 
lack of sewers in the streets, of a failure to re- 
quire owners on sewered streets to connect their 
properties, of a poor inspection service notorious 
for its lack of funds, and of a dearth of inspectors 
to cover adequately the complaints made by citi- 
zens.” 


Perhaps more illuminating than the above are 
comparative statistics presented by the Philadel- 
phia Housing Association in the report for 1921. 
Referring to equipment for the house the report 
says: 
ties had complete equipment. 
centage is, when it is distributed among white and 
colored tenants it be- 
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the population in 1,203 houses was 5,600 or an 
approximate population in all the houses © 8.359 
persons, of which about 2,100 were colore ” 
With regard to the length of occupa: \y the 
report concludes with this statement: “| -enty- 
eight and seven tenths per cent. of the © lored 
tenants had lived in their present homes ni: ¢ and 
more years, while only 17.8 per cent. of th: white 


tenants occupied their present homes for th. same 
period. Colored tenants are, whatever tl. rea- 
son, less nomadic in their tenantry than white 
tenants. The house famine, of course. ws an 


important factor in encouraging tenants t hold 


what they had.” 


Philadelphia received as its quota of the 500- 
000 Negroes who moved North during the | criod 
of the World War, about 35,000. This great »um- 
ber suddenly added to the large Negro popuiation 
created maladjustments in housing which are even 
now being felt. In the South-Central pa:t of 
the city there were most serious and fre: uent 


comes very noticeable 
that the colored ten- 
ants occupied few 
houses completely 
equipped for sanita- 
tion, convenience and 
comfort. per- 
centage of the total 
colored houses found 
fully equipped was 
only 10.5 per cent., 
while for the whites 
the percentage was 
28.6 per cent.” 
Further on the re- 
port says: “The 
number of persons, 
not lodgers, per 100 
rooms does not show 
room congestion as 
compared with similar 
studies in other cities. 
Here the two-room 
houses or apartments, 
all nationalities, aver- 
aged 182 persons per 
100 rooms; the three- 
room apartments av- 
eraged 133, and so on, 
in a steadily declining 
average until in the 
eight-room houses occupancy approximates one 
person for every two rooms. While the average 
for all the houses was 91 persons per 100 rooms, 
‘ white families showed higher rates. Their aver- 
age was 94 per 100 rooms as compared with 78 
per 100 rooms for the colored families. This 
low occupancy rate is significant in that it indicates 
a large percentage of small families. The aver- 


age number of persons per 100 families was 466 
for all nationalties, with a rate for whites of 485 
and for colored, 406. Independent of “roomers” 


“Houses Long Abandoned As Unfit for Occupancy” 


“Only 24 per cent. of the rented proper- cases of overcrowding. The great industric-. the 
Small as this per- railroads and shipyards were responsible fc: the 

large number of newcomers and having mace no 

provision for their 

housing it became nec- 

essary to resort to 

many expedients in 

‘aye order that shelter of 

7 some kind might be 

provided. Houses long 


abandoned as untit for 
occupancy were hast- 
ily put in a semblance 
of repair, stables con- 
verted into camps, 
shacks built of flimsy 
construction, and 
churches and other 
buildings were opened 
for temporary relict 
of the situation. All 
this is but to repeat 
the story of other 
cities ; but this is what 
has happened: The 
long resident Negro 
and many migrants 
began to look about 
for less congested dis- 
tricts and began to 
find houses in other 
sections of the city 
and suburbs. The 
method of securing 
homes in other sec- 
tions is another story but will bear telling pres- 
ently. As soon as a family moved out one or 
more families of the densely crowded area 
one or more families of the densely crowded area 
moved in, and by repeating the process of re- 
distribution the effect of over-crowding became 
greatly reduced until even what is known as the 
most congested section of Philadelphia shows but 
slight indications of overcrowding as the follow- 
ing statement from a recent survey of Migrants 
in one of the Philadelphia districts shows: 
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“Housing is one of the most important forces in 
the development of the community.” There are 
123 houses occupied by white people and 512 
occupie! by colored, a total of 635. Of the color- 
ed people interviewed thirty-seven were owners. 
This ownership covers clubs and stores, but does 
not cover schools and churches for the reason 
that they are not the property of individuals. 

Our investigation shows a greater number of 
roomers than lodgers, the number being 217 and 
195 respectively, while the individual ‘tenants 
number ninety-six. “Tenant” as listed here re- 
fers to the individual who rents a house occupies 
it either in part or entirely. Many of the houses 
visited are run by individuals who do not live in 
them. In fact a considerable business is done by 
renting houses and sub-letting to roomers. 
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in other Northern cities. Wherever colored peo- 
ple go there is a tendency on the part of the white 
residents to move out. This tendency has brought 
about many ludicrous situations: In a section of 
West Philadelphia formerly occupied by white 
people, a colored family bought a home. Shortly 
afterward signs were placed on almost all of the 
houses in the block offering them for sale. The 
fact being that large numbers of colored people 
were eager to buy homes of the better kind, it 
was only a short while before all the houses were 
bought up by colored people. Other sections of 
West Philadelphia followed suit until possibly 
one-fourth of Philadelphia’s colored population 
is now living in West Philadelphia. These houses 
were far better than the houses formerly open to 
colored buyers or tenants. Unfortunately for the 


The survey shows that for the territory in- 
vestigated there is very little evidence of over- 
crowding. It must be understood however, that 
many of the purely lodging and rooming houses 
could not be fairly investigated so there may be 
a larger proportion of overcrowding than our 
figures show. The largest number found occupy- 
ing one room was five and this in only three 
cases. There were ten cases of four in one 
room and ten cases of two in one room. This 
report compares favorably with those of the Whit- 
tier Center and the Philadelphia Housing Asso- 
ciation. 

Special mention should be made of the sanitary 
condition of the majority of the houses investi- 
gated. The houses in the smaller streets, courts 
and alleys are breeding places for diseases. Two 
and three story houses, one and two rooms to the 
floor, dark and poorly ventilated, inadequate toilet 
facilities, cooking and sleeping in same room, 
create a situation which is dangerous for the en- 
tire city. While overcrowding as it is commonly 
understood, was not in evidence, the fact that 
the houses are old and dilapidated and unsanitary 
offer a menace even without overcrowding. In 
the territory covered there are houses representing 
everything of comfort which one could wish, but 
these houses represent the exception rather than 
the rule. 

The vast difference in numbers of white and 
colored residents in the section covered is sympto- 
matic of conditions elsewhere in Philadelphia and 


A Block of Negro Homes 


white people who sold out, they had to get homes 
and easily became victims of real estate sharks. 


Property Depreciation 

Another fact has been shown: The oft re- 
peated charge about colored people is that property 
values depreciate in colored neighborhoods. This 
is far from true in the territory mentioned above. 
Houses which were in poor repair were immedi- 
ately but in repair, sidewalks were paved, streets 
kept clean and few better housing situations can 
be found in Philadelphia. This statement is cor- 
roborated by the Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion in one of its recent surveys. Many of the 
occupants of the homes mentioned are migrants. 
They are among the most eager to develop a 
better home life and are meeting the exacting 
conditions of Northern life admirably. The 
natural conclusion drawn from the housing situa- 
tion shown in West Philadelphia is that given the 
same incentive for improvement the migrant in 
the territory covered by this survey would respond 
as readily to improve housing conditions as those 
more fortunate ones who are living in West 
Philadelphia and other sections of Philadelphia 
removed from the slum surroundings. 
Real. Estate Profiteering 

The foregoing, while failing to develop a dis- 
tinct experiment in housing for Negroes shows 
the great lack of an aroused public conscience 
on the menace to the whole community which bad 
housing produces. Philadelphia offers to both 
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races an ideal type of home. In all directions 
there are and are being built two and three story 
single family dwellings. Unlike most metro- 
politan cities we are not being forced into multi- 
family houses. We have practically no tenement 
or flat houses. Such apartment houses as we have 
are of the more pretentious kind; but the great 
mass of both races is compelled for reasons of 
economy primarily, to live in greatly inferior 
houses. The desire on the part of members of 
both races to get out of the “slum” districts offers 
a golden opportunity to the profiteer in real estate. 
Early in 1920, real estate operators began a 
campaign to encourage former renters to buy 
houses. In many cases notices were served on 
tenants to buy or move. Having nowhere to go 
many undertook the task of buying at greatly 
inflated prices. The evil of enforced ownership 
is summarized in a statement from the report of 
the Philadelphia Housing Association: “The in- 
creased percentage of owners in 1920 over 1900 
is but a reflection of the state to which so many 
people were put to find a place to live. Owing 
to the housing shortage many bought who had 
only a small amount of money. This they paid 
and in order to meet the recurring payments have 
resorted to many expedients. In buying these 
houses prices were inflated. Houses selling in 
1915 for $2,000 sold in 1920 for as much as 
$4,500. This enforced ownership has caused a 
congestion of mortgages which is the least of the 
evils the housing shortage has brought. The 
greater evils are: overcrowding, ill health from 
congestion, immoral evils due to indiscriminate 
contacts with lodgers or roomers. There is also 
the great evil of insanitary practices due to lack 
of water and removal of waste and garbage. 

Enforced ownership has a tendency to lower 
family life by bringing into decent houses persons 
of immoral tendencies. It furnishes a_ hiding 
place for prostitutes and other immoral persons.” 

Reverting to the bad housing situation in Phil- 
adelphia, the report says: “One of the outstand- 
ing evils of bad housing is the inattention of 
owners and agents. This leads to neglect of 
general upkeep. Among the evils especially 
noticed are inadequate water supply, overdrain- 
age, lack of sewers, open privies, broken drain 
pipes in cellars, flooded cellars, which cause damp 
walls; houses without cellars often have rotten 
floors caused by leaking or broken plumbing, lack 
of traps and vents, windowless rooms. 

Housing shortage with increased rents has 
brought an increase in cellar living; subdivision 
of rooms which in most cases cause loss of wind- 
ows. Owing to this arrangement it is necessary in 
many cases for occupants of one room to pass 
through rooms occupied by others.” 

The bad housing condition while not directed 
to the Negro as such affects the Negro in greater 
degree because of his greater percentage of 
families below the independent level. While it is 
true that many of them live in well appointed 
homes—some in luxurious homes—the great ma- 
jority are compelled to live in houses which rep- 
resent everything of discomfort and neglect. 

While the reports above referred to seem to 
show lack of discrimination with regard to col- 
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ored tenants or buyers the fact remains thai there 
is discrimination. Owners not infrequentl: direct 
their agents to rent houses only to white veople 
in certain areas while in other areas th. same 


owner would direct his agent to rent «ly to 
colored tenants. 
In the matter of purchase, discrimination js 


shown not only in the advertised lists but in the 
restrictive clauses in deeds. The followin js a 
form of conveyancing found in Ladner’s \ lume 
on Conveyancing, page 71. It reads: 
“under and subject nevertheless to the ¢\press 
conditions and restrictions, that the said 
premises shall not within the period «/ five 


years from the date hereof, be sold or vccu- 
pied by any persons other than of the Cau- 
casian race,” etc. 


In order to perpetuate the restrictions above 
referred to in reconveyancing the property. the 
conveyancer copies the clause in the new ‘eed. 
These restrictions have had much to do with hold- 
ing properties unoccupied nothwithstanding the 
housing shortage when neighborhood. in 
which they are located change from white to 
colored. 

Notwithstanding the assertions of the Whittier 
Center and the Philadelphia Housing Association 
that there is little evidence of colored renters or 
buyers paying more than whites, the reverse is 
so often true that it may safely be called the rule. 
Property depreciation is the commonly used ex- 
cuse for making the extra charge but it is but an 
expression of the racial slant given. The idea of 
depreciation is in direct proportion to racial an- 
tipathy. In some neighborhoods white and colored 
people live in the same kind of houses but in- 
vestigation discloses that invariably the colored 
tenant pays a higher rental or if a buyer he pays 
a higher price. 

Some effort is being made to remedy both the 
extortionate rental charges and to improve hous- 
ing conditions for those Negroes who are now 
forced in unsanitary homes. A pioneer in this 
field is the Octavia Hill Association. This Asso- 
ciation buys or leases on long time improvement 
lease, run down properties which they improve 
and re-rent to the former tenant, many times at 
a rental reduction of 25 to 40 per cent. This is 
a business concern with a philanthropic slant. 
Unfortunately the Association is limited in capital 
and cannot do very much in improving the general 
condition of housing, but it does show how it can 
be done, and too, without loss of revenue to the 
owner. The revenue of course, is considerably 
reduced. 

The Whittier Center follows somewhat the 
plan of the Octavia Hill Association with the ex- 
ception that it builds houses to sell as well as to 
rent. It has a building and loan feature which 
makes home buying favorable to the purchaser. 
Numerous colored building and loan associations 
are in operation some of which are close corpora- 
tions maintained for the benefit of certain church 
organizations and such, but owing to limitation of 
capital and the difficulty in securing money from 
banks on second and third mortgages very little 
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can be done through them to relieve the worst 
cases of housing. As a matter of fact it has been 
shown that most of these building and loan asso- 
ciations offer opportunity for the officers to use 
the capital for their personal advantage. — 

There are several private or semi-private 
schemes which are being promoted, not so much 
to benefit the unfortunate tenant as to exploit 
them. They represent some of the means by 
which Negroes are being deprived even by Ne- 


groes of the little capital they may have which 
could be used in financing the purchase of a home. 


Race Consciousness 


The Negro in the United States is judged by 
American standards of civilization, but is not per- 
mitted full participation in this civilization. If 
he makes promising attempts to assimilate it, the 
reproach ‘stay in your place’ is hurled at him, or, 
as President Harding phrased it in his Birming- 
ham, Alabama speech: “He should seek to be, 
and he should be encouraged to be, the best pos- 
sible black man and not the best possible imitation 
of a white man.” In addition to the checks put 
upon his participation in the surrounding civili- 
zation, there are offensive elements in that civili- 
zation which are aimed directly at him because 
of his being a Negro. The Ku Klux Klan in- 
cludes him in its program of violence. Political 
campaigns are won or lost according to the atti- 
tude of the candidates toward the Negro. When 
he goes to theatres or restaurants, when he travels 
on trains and street cars, when he goes to buy a 
house, an automobile, or a pair of shoes, he is 
reminded that he is a Negro. The Negro, more 
frequently than others, is a victim of lynching. 
He is discouraged, often prevented, from acquir- 
ing a higher education, and then his present status 
in the country is used as evidence of his inferior- 
ity to other races of people. When he is invited 
to participate in exhibits and movements of large 
moment, as for instance, the World War, it is as 
a segregated group—set apart. Well-disposed 
white people ofttimes offer their help but on con- 
dition that the recipient of the help “keep his 
place.” Again, sincere people wishing to be help- 
ful, feel it necessary to apologize for the fact by 
recounting that they had abolitionist parents or 
“black mammies.” 

(in the other hand, within his own group, there 
are activities, sentiments, influences which also 
tend to stimulate and develop a race consciousness 
on the Negro’s part. He is brought to believe it 
desirable to develop a culture of his own, to pa- 
tronize Negro enterprises even at a sacrifice, to 
take pride in his churches, etc. He is besought 
to join all sorts of movements and organizations 
for the purpose of combatting race prejudice and 
of agitating for his rights. Regardless of the 
justice or injustice of the conditions above men- 
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Director, Department of Research and Records, Chicago Urban League 


What Philadelphia really needs is a well organized 
heavily financed organization whose purpose 
would be buying or taking on long time improve- 
ment lease, the old dilapidated houses and con- 
verting them into homes of comfort and respec- 
tability, not for colored people, not for white 
people, but for all the unfortunate peoples who 
now inhabit the “slum” districts. This would not 
only prove a good investment, paying a good re- 
turn in money, but would prove an investment in 
humanity that would have an ever widening in- 
fluence upon the whole community. 


and Race Relations 


tioned, their existence has forced the Negro to 
develop a consciousness of his racial group. 

As a result of this consciousness Negroes have 
strengthened their forced segregation by volun- 
tarily gathering into more or less compact groups, 
residentially and otherwise. The presence of 
these large numbers together has encouraged the 
more aggressive among them to enter business, 
professional, political and artistic activities. But 
the success of these activities depends upon the 
support which they get from the group, and again 
race consciousness is one of the appeals which get 
generous response. Indeed, it has been sufficiently 
, potent to make many observers strongly advocate 

its deliberate conscious stimulation. The results 
to be gained by so doing are supposed to be the 
more rapid development of the activities men- 
tioned, a distinctively Negro contribution to 

American and world culture. I[mplied under- 

neath this point-of-view and often expressed is 
the conviction that with growing success, the 
whites will have greater respect for the Negroes 
and will concede them fair and equitable treat- 
ment. Whether these hopes are well-founded, or 
whether ultimately more is to be lost than gained 
by such a program is the subject of this paper. 

First of all, it may be freely admitted that the 
appeal to race consciousness has been felt in the 
rapid increase of the Negro’s economic power— 
in ownership of homes and farms, of business 
enterprises, of churches. The same is true in 
other lines—in acquiring an education, in writing 
books and music, in the drama, in politics. It has 
helped to stimulate ambition to excel white peo- 
ple in the few places where the two races work 
or study together apparently on an equal basis. 

But it is not the only motive which drives people 

to action. No one has attempted to evaluate the 
influence exerted by this one factor, race con- 
sciousness, as compared with others. 

Is it at all probable that race consciousness 
is as strong a motive in actuating a Negro doctor 
to study his profession as a desire to live on a 
higher social plane, or to have a larger income 
with cleaner work, or to enjoy the prestige of a 
professional man? Is it at all probable that the 
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man who sacrifices many beckoning pleasures in 
order to own his home does so because he thinks 
Negroes in the next census must show an increase 
of 10 per cent in the number of home owners? 
Or does ke probably think about high rents, the 
likelihood of having to get out when his lease 
expires and begin house hunting again? Does 
the Negro magnate spend his energy in building 
a business because he wants the record of his race 
to be as good as that of any other, or is he at 
heart solicitous, that he should not be dubbed a 
failure, that he should be referred to as the presi- 
dent of blank insurance company, that he should 
draw a generous salary check, or that his stock 
holdings should never miss a year’s dividend? In 
all of these instances race consciousness may be 
present, in all it may be appealed to as an argu- 
ment, or inducement, or boast but maybe in none 
was it as strong a motive as the others accompany- 
ing it. 

Admitting that it does have some power to stim- 
ulate the more aggressive, it must also be admitted 
that its conscious stimulation has also worked to 
retard progress in the masses. Many of the ad- 
vocates of race consciousness argue that Negro 
business enterprises should be patronized even 
at a sacrifice. “Pay a few more cents on the ar- 
ticle, if necessary, to help the groceryman or some 
other kind of business man to his feet.” In effect 
this is a subsidy to a few, paid out of the pockets 
of many. Race consciousness is strong enough 
to make many heed this insistent cry for the de- 
velopment of Negro business. Only one step 
further need be taken, and it is taken. When 
business men find they can get away with the 
argument when in real need, the thought suggests 
itselfi—why not use it as a means of increasing 
profits when the business is established? Instead 
of forcing Negroes who are in business to com- 
pete on equal terms with others, this sentimental 
solicitation for them encourages them to depend 
upon race propaganda rather than to study hard 
and combine their assets and knowledge in a man- 
ful effort for the substantial success of the busi- 
ness on a basis of merit. Here again progress is 
made, but there is also present a condition which 
fosters lower than current standards. Real prog- 
ress is to be measured not alone by the profits to 
the business man, but also by the service to the 
public. The man whose business does not meas- 
ure up to or go beyond prevailing standards in 
his line, has no right to patronage from Negroes, 
merely because he is a Negro making an effort 
to establish a business. The net result is that the 
business man is weakened rather than strength- 
ened. 


Analogous to the effect on the business man is 
the effect on other activities. The more the group 
is sneered at, the surer the individuals of that 
group are to point out everything in the way of 
accomplishments or near accomplishments which 
can tend to refute and confound their scoffers. 
Under these circumstances the most discrimi- 
nating judgment is not always exercised. When 
a laudable attempt is made to do a thing, it is 
easy to forget, sometimes, that it is only an at- 
tempt and woe unto him who dares criticize. 

An example will make this clearer. An or- 
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ganization strives to sing Haydn’s “Creation” 

when there is not a colored orchestra able. at the 
time and place, to handle the music, nor « chorys 
able to read it, nor a director sufficiently skilled 
in music, to give an adequate interpretation of jt 
with the material at his disposal. The re-ults of 
the attempt are presented to a group of people 
who themselves are largely cut off from hearing 
such productions, have no resident knowl ige of 
Haydn’s “Creation” and consequently, no stand- 
ards of judging the presentation. To thei it js 
new, odd, and it is Haydn. Everybody | raises, 
Few realize deficiencies unless they are «ij the 
most glaring nature. The reception of the at- 
tempt is cordial enough to mislead the pe: form- 
ers, ofttimes, into thinking they have actually 
done a first-class job. Those who really wnder- 
stand and appreciate, if they dare to speak the 
truth, are regarded as being personally inimical 
to the effort and are subjected to the sanctivns of 
social disapproval. On the part of white persons 
who may be sufficiently interested in the venture 
to attend, there is a sort of amused tolerance, 
“Oh well, that’s pretty good.” Applying this 
same reasoning to other fields, it is apparent that 
false standards, lower standards are, at times, 
being set. 

Again, looking at the whole question of prog- 
ress from another angle, race consciousness must 
by its very nature retard progress. Progress in- 
volves more than an increase in business enter- 
prices or in the acquired material wealth of a 
group. According to Tarde, progress is summed 
up in the two words, invention and imitation. In 
other words, an invention, whether it be of a 
philosophy, or a steam engine, of an attitude or 
process is the foundation of progress. It becomes 
useful only in proportion to the extent of its dis- 
tribution and use, that is, imitation. An invention 
is more or less widely imitated, according to the 
knowledge of its existence, its utility in the satis- 
faction of human wants, its prestige, and the bar- 
riers set against it, such as other inventions for a 
similar purpose, racial pride and prejudice, and 
many others that maybe imagined. These propo- 
sitions are too self-evident to be disputed. But 
race consciousness tends to separation. In other 
words, it sets up an additional barrier to the free 
exchange of ideas. .The more obvious features of 
the surrounding culture are copied, and a greater 
or less degree of success obtained. But no seni- 
ble person will maintain that a greater degree and 
a more rapid rate of assimilation of the surround- 
ing culture will be possible with an increasing iso- 
lation. If this be so, one must admit that racial 
consciousness is a check on progress as well as a 
stimulant. Anything that drives people apart 
tends to retard the rate of progress. Anything 
which brings them together facilitates the spread 
of knowledge. Anything that tends to create 
race hate and separation does not necessarily make 
progress impossible, but does limit its course. 

One other proposition frequently urged by 
the proponents of race consciousness may now be 
examined. It is variously expressed. Sometimes 
it is in this form: “Develop a culture of your 
own.” Another form is quoted from President 
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Harding at the head of this paper: “Be the best 
possible ilack man, not the best possible imitation 
of the white man.” A more idiotic policy is hard 
to imagine. The people who urge it are hardly 
conscious of its implications. Here, according to 
prevailing views, is a superior culture surround- 
ing an inferior one. It took at least 6,000 years 
for that superior culture to develop. That culture 
is kept alive by the fact that the social heritage 
is transmitted from one generation to another, 
each adding its own increment to be passed on 
to succeeding generations. In other words, each 
generation 1s imitating the usable inventions of 
the preceding generations. It imitates far more 
than—or at least as much as—it originates. Ad- 
mitting, as most sensible people will, that the 
Negroes as a group, have not reached the stage 
of culture or progress attained by the surrounding 
group, should the Negroes begin laboriously to 
carve out for themselves a new, different, and 
original solution for the many problems of life, 
government, art, war, etc., when around them in 
the history and culture of the whites there is 
accumulated by centuries of experience, a body 
of knowledge and policy of which the Anglo- 
Saxons boast? What is the use of inventing a 
steam engine, when it is already available for 
study and copy? The most economical and sen- 
sible thing is to use the one already invented, 
and if further inventive ingenuity is to be exer- 
cised, expend it on improving the engine already 
in existence. The big task of a submerged or 
alien group is to assimilate or be assimilated into 
the existing culture. Another task is to make its 
own contribution to the common fund. 

Very different motives are really back of this 
separate culture idea. One is a hope for a bi- 
racial organization, where Negroes by staying in 
their place, offer no competition with the sur- 
rounding group, or where the surrounding 
groups can either exploit them at will, or give ex- 
pression to a paternalistic, condescending, phil- 
anthropic interest. Or a more charitable ex- 
planation might be a desire that the submerged 
group might have some elements which are worth 
preserving, and that those elements should be 
preserved. No complaint can be found as to 
this latter point-of-view, but it is not “develop- 
ing a culture of your own.” It is rather partici- 
pating in the common culture. Race conscious- 
ness is not necessary to lead a Dan Williams to 
perform “the first successful operation on the 
human heart,” but a desire to minister to a human 
nee within the scope of his chosen profession 
is fundamental. The fact that it is done is far 
more significant than the fact that a Negro did it. 

ut suppose a program of race consciousness 
were successfully carried out to its logical extent. 
Suppose as a result, there were enormous in- 
creases of Negro ownership of homes and in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises, in artistic 
pursuits, and in aggressive citizenship, all local- 
ized in a given space, separate from and sub- 
ordinate to a surrounding civilization. Would 
the success help or hurt the minority group? It 
takes little thought to see that the larger the 
sulmerged group, the stronger its race conscious- 
ness, the greater its success combined with its 
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separation, all the more conspicuous would its 
activities and accomplishments be to the dom- 
inating group. 

Though the underlying conditions are not the 
same, the case of the Jew illustrates and strength- 
ens the point-of-view above presented. Here 
there are marked business success, intellectual 
progress, and a tendency to hold themselves out 
as a special group and there is Jew baiting in 
practically every civilized country, the United 
States included. If the Jews in the United States 
formed one-third to one-half of the population 
of any civil unit, probably the sentiment against 
them would be as strong as against the Negroes. 
Certainly one of the measures frequently advanced 
in the Harvard controversy is a limitation on 
the precentage of Jews allowed to enroll. 

If history means anything at all, separate, local- 
ized aggressive success would call forth increas- 
ing measures of repression, for fear that this 
aggressive supposedly inferior group would reach 
an equality with or superiority to the dominant 
group. It is obvious that either the white people 
under such circumstances would look on casually 
and allow the Negro group to progress even to 
the extent of endangering their domination, espec- 
ially in sections of the country where the popu- 
lation is, to a large extent, Negro, or they would 
become increasingly alarmed as the evidence of 
progress in the rival group became more and more 
conspicuous. It is unreasonable to suppose that 
with the continuous appeal to racial consciousness 
on the part of colored people, there will not be 
increasing consciousness on the part of white 
people. It is unnatural to suppose that white 
people who are now in power, continually con- 
scious of the progress of the Negroes, as a group, 
and having reason to fear their strong competi- 
tion with themselves, would not take measures to 
protect their own interests. It would be an en- 
tirely different proposition if there could be a 
developing race consciousness among Negroes 
without a concomitant consciousness on the part 
of the whites. Under these circumstances the 
very fact that racial consciousness has tended to 
make the Negroes gather in compact groups has 
also put them in a position where repressive 
measures could be more easily levied against them 
and enforced. 

In the matter of education the very fact of 
separation gives an opportunity for the application 
of different objectives in education with reference 
to the colored group. The curricula offered are 
different. The grade of teaching may be far in- 
ferior. The system may be and is slip-shod, half 
neglected by the higher officials almost thruout 
the South and the result is that those subjected to 
the system when they come to a real city with 
real schools are retarded from three to four years, 
or at least tremendously handicapped in their 
effort to further their education. When there 
can be shown—it can not be now—a general 
tendency either North or South for the separate 
Negro schools to have as high a standard and as 
close attention as the white, then only can this 
argument be successfully refuted. 

This principle is also illustrated at the present 
time by comparison with conditions in this coun- 
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try with respect to the inter-marriage laws and 
the enforcement of civil rights legislation. Where 
colored people are few in number with reference 
to the other group, laws prohibiting inter-mar- 
riage are scarce. In the South where the Negroes 
constitute from one-third to more than one-half 
the population of individual units, such laws are 
the rule. Where Negroes are comparatively 
scare, they have far less difficulty in the enforce- 
ment of their civil rights than they do in the South 
where practically no pretense is made to give 
them even a slight measure in this respect. We 
have here the vicious circle. Race consciousness 
brings some progress and segregation. Great 
progress brings fear or envy. Fear or envy 
prompts repression. Segregation into compact 
groups facilitates repression. Increased repres- 
sion brings increased consciousness. 

If one imagines a continued progress of this 
kind thru a long period of time, the ultimate 
results would be virtually unbearable within the 
Negro group. The effort to escape must take 
one or all of three general directions—peaceable 
endurance, fight, or flight. Physical fights would 
be impractical in the absence of an equivalent 
Negro army anda navy. Fights of a legal nature 
depend in large measure on public sentiment 
among those in a position to enforce legislative 
measures. Peaceable endurance is out of the 
question. The chief alternative would be flight. 
At the present time the migration from the South 
to certain sections of the North is one example 
of this latter means. Another is a tendency on 
the part of Negroes who can pass for white to 
do so. So far as Negroes are concerned, their 
emphasis upon racial consciousness under these 
circumstances would ultimately defeat the very 
aim for which they are invoked. The tendency 
to migrate would undermine the foundations of 
their progress by breaking up the compact groups 
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on which the progress depends and wit}, the in 
creasing numbers of mulattoes which exix: jn the 
country, the chances are that there woul be : 
considerable infiltration into the white group te 
the part of Negroes of a lighter hue wh y A 
mine no longer to submit themselves tc eXxperi- 
ences which they might escape by my .ins of 
“passing.” Hornell Hart in Selective \| “ration 
as a Factor in Child Welfare, is said to . ~timate 
the number “going over” to be not le-< than 
25,000 a year, which is probably too high Such 
an alternative is hardly to be desired by t! e most 
ardent disciples of race-consciousness, eithe white 
or black. 

: Summing up, race consciousness is one © many 
factors which account for the rapid progress 
which the race has made. But its influe: e has 
not been altogether helpful in the past, since it 
has tended to lower standards by putting Negro 
activities first and supporting them at the « <pense 


both of money and unnecessary blinding o/ judg- 
ment. By its very nature it interposes a |arrier 
to progress which as it widens must retar the 


ultimate rate of progress. Besides by its tendency 
toward segregation, it operates to make more 
convenient the application of repressive measures 
and helps to stir up racial antagonism and strife, 

What then is a rational attitude toward it? It 
may be regarded as a necessary evil, which under 
the circumstances cannot be entirely escape, but 
which at least need not be stimulated and en- 
couraged. Every effort to nurture it might well 
be frowned upon by those who profess to be 
concerned in the improvement of race relations. 
A really sensible program is one which works in 
the first place toward the removal or destruction 
of all efforts, movements, customs, etc., which 
make it inevitable, and to educate the thinking 
public as to the dangers which attend its growth. 


Setting the Races In Tune 


By Myra K. WuHitson. 


Can the human soul both hate and love? Psy- 
chology once taught that hate and love were both 
normal states of mind. But we are learning re- 
cently that bitterness, anger, hate—any destruc- 
tive emotion, has a most dangerous effect on our 
delicate inner machinery. It is sabotage against 
ourselves to hate. I know a woman who is a help- 
less invalid today, because she hates her mother- 
in-law! I persuaded her to go to the clinic at 
the General Hospital, where she had a thorough 
examination. No physical ailment was to be 
found, yet she is incapacitated for any usefulness, 
because of a destructive emotion, which she can- 
not overcome. Hate brings misery into the inner 
sanctuary of Love itself, hurling forth the bitter, 
vindictive word to those we love best. It is the 
nature of emotion to get itself across. But it is 
seldom expedient to express it directly to the one 
hated. The emotion simply digs in and expresses 
itself, none-the-less, in an impotent body, a rest- 
less body, a life that is a failure, somewhere. 

“Doth the fountain send forth from the same 
opening, sweet water and bitter ?” 


Jesus taught sound psychology when he said, 
“If, therefore, thou art offering thy gift at the 
altar and rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, 
go thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother and 
then come and offer thy gift.” He said, “Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
Yea, verily, for the violent will soon be neuras- 
thenic and neurotic, fit only to inherit six feet by 
three of the earth. 

Booker T. Washington said, “I suffered much, 
I grew to hate white men. I hated them until my 
soul began to dry up. My power to love my own 
people was shriveling. / found that hate in my 
heart for any man would kill my usefulness to 
all men.” 

I have Negro friends who say, “Our young 
people, gifted, educated, accomplished as they are, 
will not endure the things their fathers stood.” 
No! They should not. It is not loving your 
enemy to let him cuff and brow-beat you—that is 
as bad for him as it is for you—but by exercise 
of your divinely inherent powers to stand on your 
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rights anv compel him to love and respect you. 
You have never destroyed your enemy until you 
have forced him to love you. 

What hope is there that the white man will 
ever love the Negro enough to give him the jus- 
tice and opportunity which he merits? There is 
an awakening of conscience regarding the Negro 
coming slowly, but unmistakably in America. 
sooks treating the Negro cause sympathetically 
are being written and discussed. Inter-racial 
councils are increasing, social workers, trained 
toa broacl humanitarian attitude are disseminating 
their views and a more intimate acquaintance with 
Negro life; science is bringing its search-light to 
focus on the problem and revealing the very in- 
teresting postulate that we all hung from the same 
little twig of the old family tree. The Boston 
Woman's City Club, I have been told, has opened 
its list to Negro women. The other day, I saw 
a white grocer run half a block to give a Negro 
customer some forgotten change. 

What is bringing it to pass? Armed resistance ? 
Violence? I think we must all agree that these 
things would quickly destroy it. It has been the 
forgiving, creative good will of the Negro, the 
inescapable power of the inward sweetness, such 
as is breathed in the poem by Joseph S. Cotter: 

Brother, come 

(nd let us go unto our God, 
And when we stand before Him, 
I shall say, 

Lord, I do not hate, 

I am hated. 

] scourge no one, 

I am scourged, 

I covet no lands, 

My lands are coveted. 

I mock no peoples, 

My peoples are mocked. 

—And brother, what shall you say? 

We read the despairing statement frequently, 
that neither the Civil War nor the World War 
have bettered the condition, though the Negro 
rendered distinguished service in both. That need 
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not cause us despair. WAR NEVER SETTLED 
ANYTHING—not even debts! War never did 
anything for human progress, except interrupt it. 
War has always aggravated all human problems. 
Truth and Love are our only hope—kindliness 
and knowledge. 

I pray God the Negro may be given love and 
strength to keep himself from violence, bitterness 
and revenge until this new, better influence has 
time to come into power. 

You exclaim, “It is humanly impossible!” 
Yes, it is Aumanly impossible. But Jesus said, 
“With God all things are possible.” And I think 
he meant, when you are with God, all things are 
possible to you. I remember a story of a man 
who lost his canteen in the desert and died within 
a few feet of the spring he sought. Had he known 
the spring was so near, his strength would have 
been great enough to reach it. In contrast to that, 
I often think of Hagar and Ishmael, lost in the 
desert, despised, rejected, near to dying with 
thirst. But Hagar turned to God, and heard the 
voice of Divine Love guiding her to lifesaving 
water. 

Though uranium was the most radiant sub- 
stance known to science, Professor and Madame 
Curie were not content until they had extracted 
from eight tons of pitchblend, one half tea- 
spoonful of radium, which is a million times as 
radiant as uranium. Jesus has given us a radium 
of the soul, which if we would use, it would revo- 
lutionize society—and it requires less than a half 
teaspoonful. A grain of mustard seed of the 
faith which love gives is enough to remove 
mountains. 

ut in the deep ocean, there grows a beautiful 
plant called the “sea gooseberries,” so delicate 
that the splash of a single wave would shatter it. 
But whenever a storm is coming, while it is yet 
afar off, the sea gooseberries sink deep below the 
surface, into the eternal calm, which waits below. 
We must go deeper into God to escape the 
storms of prejudice and hate—and find in the 
depth of His Love, security and peace. 


The Migration to Philadelphia 

The Armstrong Association of Philadelphia in 
an effort to discover the extent of the migration 
to Philadelphia, made inquiry through the 
schools, churches, real estate dealers and other 
sources which in any way came in touch with the 
newcomers. 

The schools provided the best index of the 
trend. Out of 18 schools where there is a large 
attendance of colored children, 14 show increased 
enrollment of newcomers. The increase since 
September in one school equalled nearly 10% of 
the total number of pupils, while in another 
school the increase of pupils arriving since Sep- 
tember equals over 7% of the total school at- 
tendance. Nine of the 18 schools reported a 
total increase of children from the South since 
the heginning of the present school term of 497; 
five reported an unusual increase but gave no 
figures; four reported no increase. 

The numerical increase reported doubtless 
would be larger if definite reports could have been 


obtained from Germantown, North West Phila- 
delphia and Tioga. 

On the basis of a previous investigation by the 
Armstrong Association of Philadelphia it was 
estimated that for every 2 children 5 adults could 
be counted. This would mean that for the neigh- 
borhoods of the 497 children, the total population, 
including children, which has migrated to Phila- 
delphia since September 1, 1922, is about 1750. 
Of course the number in the 3 missing districts 
would add to the total. 

The following information gathered from scat- 
tered but reliable sources confirms the conclusions 
of the figures obtained from the Public Schools, 
namely that a migration of considerable size has 
started. 

A large operator in real estate, living in West 
Philadelphia near 40th and Market Streets, said: 
“There have come to my office within the last few 
months more than 200 persons direct from the 
South.” Another real estate dealer living in 
South Philadelphia near 19th and Wharton 
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Streets said: “Quite a large number of new- 
comers have shown up here in my immediate 
neighborhood and I have discovered the same 
thing in other sections where my business carries 
me. The housing shortage is increasing the num- 
ber of lodgers and roomers owing to increased 
migration over the last two years.” 

A minister in Tioga reports numbers of fam- 
ilies coming from the South. These are not the 
ordinary type of shiftless or floating Southern 
Negroes, but are of the more thrifty and respon- 
sible type. This is corroborated by a colored 
physician who says that within the last two months 
his practice has increased 25% among the new- 
comers who were not accustomed to Northern 
winters and who are above the average in intel- 
ligence and thrift of those who came during the 
former migration movement. 

The Bureau of Constructive Social Service of 
the Department of Welfare claims that quite a 
number of destitute migrants have appealed to 
it for assistance within the past few weeks in- 
dicating that there is a movement of some pro- 
portions on the way; and that although the claim 
is well founded the great majority represent those 
who will add materially to the production needs of 
the community. There are others coming who 
are handicapped and unfit, and these, though few 
in number, will probably become an added burden 
to the city. 

While no definite records are kept, the State 
Employment Service is of the opinion that a 
considerable number of newcomers is applying 
at their office for employment. It is the purpose 
of this Service to secure information which will 
definitely fix the question, in so far as it relates 
to the State Employment Service. 


Atlanta Fights the White Plague 


A closer approximation of the ideal of a con- 
tinuous health program has been accomplished by 
the Atlanta, Georgia, Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion in its educational work among Negroes 
through the public schools. A Health Crusade is 
what they call it. Teachers, doctors, nurses and 
parent teachers associations, with a commendable 
spirit of interracial assistance, have joined forces 
with them in the campaign against the subtle rav- 
ages of. tuberculosis. Their method was both 
unique and thorough. 

The Crusade was conducted in the fourth 
through the eighth grades in fourteen schools, 
with an enrollment of 3,185. With the use of 
portable scales, furnished by the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association, every pupil was weighed, meas- 
ured and figured. The knowledge of how his 
weight compared with normal gave the child a 
greater incentive to keep the health rules. The 
weight records were turned over to the City 
Nurses, who in turn organized and conducted 
nutrition classes, not with complete equipment, 
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but to the degree that the interest of th. child jp 
his diet, rest and general health habits w.s greatly 
stimulated. The following are some o1 the fing. 
ings and results: 


% 


Eo gt 
Zz oF OF 2 
467 69 10 21 
Carrie Steele ...... 54 35 58 7 | 
Dimmock St. ...... 86 75 7 18 
Houston St. ...... | 
Mitchell St. ....... 328 58 21 21 
Pittsburg .......... 268 54 5 31 
Roach ........ ... 29 843 19 28 2 
So. Atlanta ....... 126 56 2 24 1 
Summerhill ....... 358 @ 
Wesley Ave. ...... 0 3% 2 2 1 
268 56 17 27 2 
These facts indicate that much emphi-is was ! 
placed on the matter of “gaining weight.” \t the 
first weighing the seventh grade of \litchell 
Street was marked 12% underweight, 20’. over- 
weight, two of the children were reported 1) have | 


physical defects. The second and third weighing 
showed steady inward normal weight for «ll, and 
at the last weighing only one pupil was fvund to 
be underweight. (The physical defects have been 
corrected.) This group is typical of 
which not only cooperated with the nutrition 


several, 


classes, but emphasized systematically the 1 .rma- 


tion of correct health habits. 

The Health Crusade and Nutrition work in 
this case were dovetailed with the regular hy- 
giene course, and also furnished suggestions for 
other types of work. 

Ten Parent-Teachers Associations actively co- 
operated with the nutrition classes. These -\sso- 
ciations organized health committees, and at each 
meeting informed themselves in regard to practical 
health problems of their homes and community. 
“Parent-Teacher Program,” and “Diet of the 
School Child” were phamphlets which they used 
to a great advantage. To quote one of the prin- 
cipals—‘‘Never before have we undertaken a 
problem which is common with so many of the 
parents, everybody is eager to become informed 
and to act.” 

Health plays, setting-up exercises, Tooth- 
brush drill, Compositions, Songs, Rhymes, Post- 
ers, Drawings, Bulletins, Scrap-Books, Photo 
graphing, Crusade Demonstrations, including 
daily inspections and ceremonies, were some of 
the school activities growing out of the Health 
Crusade. In the public schools alone, 8,100 
pieces of health literature were distributed. ( Not 
including Crusade material.) The sources and 
kinds are as follows: 
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Department of the Interior-Posters and Pamp- 


ts. 
* Child Health Organization—Weight Charts 
and Pamphlets. 

National Dairy Council—Posters. 

Metropolitian Life Insurance Co.—Posters and 


Pamphlets. 
National Child Welfare Association—Posters 


and Pamphlets. 

An admirable achievement has been the in- 
creased interest shown in the kinds of lunches 
served to the children at different recess periods. 
Many substituted for weiners and other mal- 
nourishing lunches, peanut butter, bread and but- 
ter and other more desirable ones. Six schools 
served cocoa, three served hot soups; five sold 
fruits and seven sold ice cream. During this 
month \shby Street has been swamped for ap- 
plicants for bottles of milk; an average of 50 
pints per day were served at recess and the 
principal states that there were always calls for 
more 
The presentation of two Health films “The 
Tournament of Youth” and “Out of the Shad- 
ows” and the performance of Chew-Chew, the 
Health Clown, greatly boosted the Health work. 
Children representing all the schools witnessed 
the scene, and the inspiration was spread. 

The most unique general affair of the last year 
was the Clean-Up Mass Meeting, where all the 
Crusaders were called together. Great proof of 
the enthusiasm common among the Crusaders was 
brought out. Fully 1,000 children, representing 
15 schools, participated in the singing of health 
songs. In the report of the Clean-Up Campaign, 
emphasis was placed on the results accomplished 
by the school children. The following are some 
of the activities connected with the Clean-Up 
Campaign; Tin Can Contest (won by Pittsburg 
and Yonge Streets.) Essay contest (won by 
Yonge, Carrie Steele, Summerhill and Ashby.) 
Crusade Parades; Assisted Zone Chairmen in 
taking survey. 

The educational agent responsible for this work 
is Miss Katie L. Kelly. To her effort is added 
the full cooperation of the school principals, 
teachers. and members of the Parent-Teacher’s 
Association. 


A Successful Negro Labor Union 
By Rienzi B. Lemus 


For three continuous, unusually hot days in May, 
1920, the ever helpful New York Urban League 
functioned with great difficulty—but successfully 
—in surrendering its premises and office staff 
to two recently organized groups of dining car 
cooks and waiters seeking amalgamation. With 
their intense self-consciousness of the necessity of 
unity, given impetus, encouragement and assist- 
ance by the National Urban League, the confer- 
ees accomplished their mutual desire and the result 
is a successful all-Negro protective trades-union 
—the Brotherhood of Dining Car Employees of 
ten locals and a Grand Lodge, presently called 
respectively, “councils” and “Grand Council.” 

From one point of view dining car service is 
fundamentally the most vitally important depart- 
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ment of railroad operation because of its intimate 
relation to digestion, the “basis of orderly pro- 
gress.” And the final, successful impress of this 
fact upon railroad General Management is the 
major achievement of the Brotherhood of Dining 
Car Employees. For, hitherto, the dining car 
was to the General Management, a necessary 
“white elephant” and, like Topsy “just growed.” 
This laissez faire attitude imposed upon the great 
majority of essential employees (cooks and 
waiters) not only the burden of operation but 
also the status of hindmost for the devil to catch; 
which, from the devil’s point of view, left noth- 
ing to be desired! 

Measured not by heights reached but distance 
traveled, this organization’s achievements give it 
an important place in American Tradesunionism. 
In three years, acting on the principle that a man 
best tells his story, without assistance of “labor 
leader” or attorney, it has lifted its membership 
and the Craft from nonentity to the recognized 
status of essential group; maintained the wage 
rates from 75 to 100 per cent. above the pre-war 
level and achieved the “8-hour-day,” with pay 
for “overtime” against formidable opposition of 
management; obtained sanction and respect of 
the Railroad Labor Board and the active moral 
support of the elite Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (biggest of the “Big Four” group) ; co- 
operated with the sixteen standard railroad labor 
unions in securing re-appointment of a member 
of the Labor Board and in furthering the candid- 
acy for Congress of a “Trainmen’s” Vice-Presi- 
dent to the extent of sending a Grand Officer to 
actively engage in the campaign among colored 
and white voters, and, most important of all, 
assured to the accused cook or waiter his “day 
in court” with counsel and witnesses—hitherto 
impossible. 

Agreements governing the pay and working 
conditions of the cooks and waiters, now in 
effect on the Boston and Albany, Boston & 
Maine, New Haven, New York Central and 
Pennsylvania Railroads, East, were made by the 
Grand Lodge—the representative being the only 
non-employee admitted to a conference with the 
management of the Pennsylvania System (except- 
ing the “Big Four”) since the passage of the 
“Transportation Act, 1920.” And the Agree- 
ments with the Seaboard Air Line and Norfolk 
and Western Railroads were drafted by the Grand 
Lodge. 

The Brotherhood of Dining Car Employees is 
a democratic organization; control is vested in 
the locals each electing three delegates to make 
up the Grand Lodge. Some of the locals pay sick 
benefits. The Organization is however, primarily 
and essentially a labor union; and as such, it can 
with modesty, claim to be successful. 


Negro Physicians of Baltimore 

A study of the records of two of the oldest 
Insurance Companies in Baltimore carrying a 
large amount of sickness insurance among Ne- 
groes, indicates that in 1882, 1% of Negroes in 
Baltimore employed regularly qualified Negro 
physicians. In 1892, about 10% of these Ne- 
groes employed regularly qualified Negro physic- 
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ians: in 1902, the percentage has increased to 
30: in 1912, it had jumped to a little more than 
45: and in 1922, about 65% of the 108,000 em- 
ployed regularly qualified Negro physicians. 

These same records show that about 20% of 
of the Negro sick go regularly to free dispensaries’ 
Another 20% are divided between regularly qual- 
ified white physicians, and persons and agencies 
of doubtful qualifications. In Washington, 85% 
call in Negro physicians. In Nashville, Tenn., a 
colored family who has any other than a colored 
physician is a rarity. There are twenty Negro 
nurses in Baltimore, most of whom are qualified, 
having properly prepared themselves and passed 
all state board requirements. In Washington, 
there are 200 such nurses. 

In Baltimore there are 50 Negro physicians 
as compared with 200 in Washington. Prior to 
1885, in order to register as a physician, one had 
only to be endorsed by four practicing men. One 
Negro now practicing came in under this order 
and today is prominent, despite the fact that he 
got his training by selling herbs around the market 
for countrymen who brought them in, he has gone 
from that to making his own concoctions, and 
from that, to purchasing from drug houses, pills 
and mixtures of which he is a great user. Today 
there are few practitioners, white or colored, with 
greater following. It is interesting to note that 
30% of this man’ patrons are white. 

From the Report of Health Commission, Balti- 
more Interracial Conference. 
Read by B. M. Ruerrta, M.D. 


The Physique of Negro Women 


Current interest in physical development accord- 
ing to race stimulated by the anthropometric 
records of the War Department has prompted 
several comparative studies of the physical 
measurements of Negroes and other races. One 
of the most interesting is a study of the physical 
condition and comparative development of the 
colored women teachers of West Viirginia. The 
selection of West Virginia has no significance 
apart from the fact that Mr. George D. Brock 
who made the study is the Director of the West 
Virginia Collegiate Institute. A compilation was 
made of the measurements resulting from the 
physical examination and diagnosis of 100 Negro 
women teachers in various sections of the state. 
These were compared with a chart compiled by 
Dr. Hanna from the measurements of 1,600 
women at Oberlin College, a chart compiled by 
Miss Wood from the measurements of 1,500 fe- 
male students of Wellesley College, one tabulated 
by Mrs. Clapp from the measurements of 1,500 
women at the University of Nebraska, the meas- 
urements of the “ideal” woman as determined by 
the Department of Research at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and a chart compiled by Mr. Brock 
from the measurements of about 7,000 girls and 
women 15 years old and above, taken by various 
American investigators in this work. 

The West Virginia Negro teacher is heavier 
by weight in every point of comparison, and in 
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practically all the general dimensions r 
by girth measurements, she is larger. 
ceptions to this statement are the waisi 
Battle Creek and the upperarm girths 
lesley. The average height of the West Virginj, 
teacher is 63 inches. This is four-tenth, greater 
than the Oberlin normal, two-tenths greater thay 
the “general” normal, identical with that of the 
University of Nebraska, but one inch less than the 
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Battle Creek ideal, and two-tenths less thar 
Wellesley. 
In the contrast of vital measurements, the 


“height sitting” of the Negro teachers ‘alls be- 
low each of the other five norms. This gives 
the general indication that the teachers haye 
shorter trunks. The average chest €Xpansion 
falls below any of the norms with which it js 
compared. The breadth of waist and breadth of 
chest of the teachers, on the other hand, are far 
above. The chest capacity of the Negro teachers 
is 19.7 cubic inches greater than that of ( berlin, 
10.7 cubic inches greater than Wellesley. twelye 
cubic inches greater than the “general” record. 
three less than the University of Nebraska, and 
eleven less than the Battle Creek “ideal.” 

It is interesting to note the exceptional span 
of arms of the West Virginia teachers—sixty- 
five inches. This measurement is one inch greater 
than the normal that most closely approximates 
it. The head girth is greater by a small fraction 
than three of the norms, and is identical with that 
of Wellesley. The breadth of head bears prac- 
tically the same relationship. 

A very striking difference between the norms 
is seen in the strength tests. The strength norm 
for the West Virginia teachers is far in excess 
of them all. 


Physical Diagnosis 


Some of the main facts that were brought out 
in the physical diagnosis follow: 

Defective vision amounted to thirty-three per 
cent. The remaining sixty-seven per cent. rep- 
resented normal vision together with the eves 
that were corrected by the wearing of glasses. 
Most of the defects were slight, myopia and 
astigmatism appearing most often. The color 
pigment in more than eighty per cent. of the 
eyes tested was classed as brown or dark brown. 

Slight defects of hearing appeared in twenty- 
four per cent. of the observations. 

Examination of the mouth showed that less 
than ten per cent. of the teachers have teeth 
that are entirely sound. About seventeen per 
cent. are constant sufferers from toothache and 
about half this number are troubled with neu- 
ralgia. There is an average of 2.1 filled teeth to 
each teacher, 2.2 extracted teeth and not replaced. 
and 1.6 carious teeth. Enlarged or cryptic ton- 
sils were found to the amount of twenty-three per 
cent. About the same number of teachers were 
found who suffer from sore throat. 

The defects of posture that made their appear- 
ance to any appreciable degree were as follows: 
uneven shoulders, thirty-five per cent, and scol- 
iosis, or lateral curvature of the spine, sixteen 
per cent. In very few cases were the defects 
pronounced 
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The Inter-Racial Forum 


Miss Madge Headley, Member of Chicago 
Zoning Commission and Formerly of 
Staff of the Chicago Race Commission. 


There is no romance, no adventure, no move- 
ment, which is so fascinating to any person who 
oes into it with an open mind, as the study of 
race relations. Unless many people study race 
relations, we stand in danger of another riot, or 
many kinds of trouble, and so we have been asked 
to come before the Methodist ministers and tell 
them out of our experience, how those relations 
may be bettered. Every man here would say 
that he is friendly to the Negro, and in his heart 
would intend to be a friend. But no white, until 
he has faced the problem with an open mind, can 
say that he is ready to stand as a friend to the 
Negro at all times, in all places, in every way. 
We are apt to think that we know more about 
other races than they know about themselves. 
But do we? Have we that accurate knowledge of 
race facts on which alone a fair opinion can be 
based, or are our opinions those which have come 
down to us based on tradition and wrong beliefs? 

I want to give you three incidents which illus- 
trate the wrong conclusions to which all white 
minds are subiect. 

At 35th and State, on any fair day, one may 
see groups of well-dressed, good looking, pros- 
perous, young Negro men. They stand about 
chatting and laughing. The average white per- 
son who sees them thinks or says that it is a pity 
that Negroes are so shiftless—that these young 
colored men ought to be at work at some decent 
occupation. Those of us who read of vice con- 
ditions in the “black belt” may show our knowl- 
edge of the world, by calling them the names 
which belong to vice. 

But the fact is that those young men are em- 
ployed, they are not shiftless or vicious They are 
sleeping car porters, and dining car waiters, with 
a few hours off between runs. Many of them live 
outside of Chicago, and the movies, their clubs, 
the “Y,” and the streets are used for their recrea- 
tion in their off hours. Some Negroes are shift- 
less, so are some whites. Many Negroes are as 
thrifty, as home loving, as careful of their chil- 
dren, as are many whites. 

Another incident. A few days ago I called on 
a New England woman, a member of a liberal 
church, well educated in her way, and a good 
citizen. She knows I am interested in the Negro 
and told me what she thought was an illuminating 
incident. She had been shopping, and at the 
counter next to her in the shoe department, stood 
a young colored woman. The young lady was 
looking at shoe buckles, and objected to a pair 
with red finishing because she wanted to wear 
them with an evening dress of rose color. The 
buckles were $15.00. Of course, said Mrs. 
Brown, she was a bad woman. I asked her how 


she knew, and she went on to tell me that her 
colored maid had told her many things about the 
bad women of her race, and their extravagance, 
and that of course any Negro who could pay for 
an expensive pair of shoe buckles must be im- 
moral. 

The incident is typical in two ways. Probably 
all of Mrs. Brown’s information about Negroes 
comes from her maid, from whom she would not 
take an opinion on any other subject. She does 
not know anything, and does not want to know 
anything of the educated, well-to-do Negro wo- 
men, who can afford and enjoy the same kind of 
pleasures that many white women enjoy. Mrs. 
Brown believes, as do most white women, that all 
Negroes are immoral, and she also is content to 
take all her knowledge of Negroes from her 
maid. In neither belief is she unique. But there 
are whites who are immoral who buy shoe buckles, 
as well as women who are not immoral when they 
buy buckles. 

The third incident happened recently on a street 
car. A man and a woman got on, sat down in 
the cross seat at the front of the car, and talked 
together. He was a Negro, she looked white. 
The women in the seat behind me noted them, 
and agreed that it was terrible for a white woman 
to be in the company of a Negro—that all Ne- 
groes were glad to be with white persons and 
desired above all things, social equality. They 
probably went home and related the incident at 
the dinner table, as proof of the ambitions of 
Negroes. 

They were typical of the vast majority of 
whites who only know that a Negro is a Negro 
by the color of his skin. They give a glance and 
express an opinion. The woman was a Negro, 
was not ashamed of it, probably had no desire for 
other company than the man with her. 

We all work with people with whom we never 
expect to have social relations. We know, and 
they know, that some common interest may bring 
us together, without any element of friendship, 
or of closer association. Why cannot we accept 
the same relation with the Negro? Yet it is an 
event in the life of every white person who sits 
down to a table with a Negro, no matter what 
the circumstances. We tell of it, and even brag 
a little of our liberality. 

These are three white opinions which constantly 
recur in any discussion of race relations. Prac- 
tically all whites believe that the Negro is shift- 
less, that he is immoral, that he desires social 
equality. There is rarely a white who can sus- 
tain his opinion from actual experience, but the 
traditional opinion is quoted over and over again 
until we whites believe it. We make little effort 

to know the thrifty Negro, the Negro who is a 
student of his racial problems and a fine citizen, 
the Negro who is a race leader with actual knowl- 
edge of what the Negro desires and is thinking. 
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Dr. W. E. Du Bois: 


“Tf there is any one field in which the American 
Negroes as a race surpass the whites, it is in the 
application to life of the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
I believe sincerely, that if any prominent man in 
Portland should begin tomorrow and follow the 
explicit directions of Christ in his conduct and 
business, he would straightway be regarded as 
dangerously insane; in time he would be merely 
scorned as a weakling and an alien in spirit. It 
is precisely this instinctive feeling for true Chris- 
tianity in the Negro that brings upon him like 
scorn and disparagement; this meek turning of 
the other cheek and humble acceptance of his lot 
that causes him to be decried as of a naturally 
inferior race. The newspapers banally report all 
Negro addresses as “pleas for fairness.” For 
me they can report, in a spiritual sense, “The 
meek shall inherit the earth.’ ” 


Gov. PATTERSON OF TENNESSEE: 


“He (the Negro) ought to be treated with 
greater justice than he often receives. The white 
man who robs him or takes advantage of his 
ignorance to impose upon him is a disgrace to his 
race. To do so is to injure the Negro, but i: 
injures the white man more. 

I am a southern man, with an ancestry wholly 
southern, but I know that some of us have the 
wrong philosophy in regard to the Negro. He is 
a man entitled to the rights of a man. To squeeze 
him in trade, to get out of him all he can give 
and return nothing is worse than robbing the land 
and giving nothing in return, about which we hear 
so much. The Negro should be better clothed and 
better housed.” 


GALVESTON (TEXAS) NEws: 


“The average white man in the South thinks 
he understands the. Negro. But the number of 
Southern white men who have dealings with the 
Negro is decreasing as the population of the 
whites becomes more and more urban and as the 
Negro habitations become more and more segre- 
gated and congested in the towns. Furthermore, 
there are coming into the South, thousands of 
white men who know nothing of the Negro what- 
ever. Some of these newcomers are laborers 
who must compete, in a way, directly with the 
labor of the Negro. Scomebody—and he was a 
Southerner—has said, “treat the Negro half 
right, and he is the best common laborer in the 
world.” 

“Naturally the competition between whites and 
Negroes in the field, where the Negro is at his 
best, breeds ill feeling and trouble. 

“These things have not gone unnoticed by 
Southerners who feel that the South cannot ig- 
nore the Negro and at the same time, prosper. 
Out of the counsel of such men and women 
among the white race has grown the formation 
of such bodies as the Texas commission on in- 
terracial co-operation, which has its office in Dal- 
las. Such commissions have been organized in 
the several Southern States because it was felt 
that the only road to understanding between 
white and black peoples is to bring together the 
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leaders of the two races and throug! 


them to 
reach the best interests of both.” 


Mary Cuurcn Terrett, Honorary -<ident of 
the National Association of Colored \Vomep. 
“Colored women all over the United States 

stand aghast at the idea of erecting a blick mam. 

my monument in the capital of the United States 

The condition of the slave woman was s pitiably. 

hopelessly helpless that it is difficult to see how 

any women, whether white or black, ¢ uld take 
any pleasure in a marble statue to perpc uate her 


memory.” 


New Orveans (LA.) STATES: 


“There is so much hypocrisy in the attitude of 
the North towards the brother in black that it js 
worth while to point a moral by directing atten- 
tion to an ever-recurring incident which empha- 
sizes this attitude. The other day the pcople of 
Blanford, Ind., aroused over an incident in which 
a Negro boy 11 years of age was the principal 
and a little white girl the victim, served notice on 
the entire Negro population of that town that 
within 48 hours they would all have to get out, 
The next day the exodus began, and by night- 
fall, press dispatches state, every colored person 
in the town was gone. 

The State is against mob law in any form, 
whether it be Ku Klux Klan, or lynching bees, 
or Blanford mobs that use their power to drive 
innocent and helpless blacks from their homes. 
It is to her credit that the South has never been 
guilty of such inhumanity against the black peo- 
ple as the Blanford incident reveals.” 


GRANVILLE Hicks, Editor-in-Chief of Onward, 
The Official Organ of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church: 


“It is hardly fair to call it the Negro problem, 
for the Negro did not make it, and the Negro 
cannot solve it. It is the white man’s problem, 
and one of the most difficult facing him. 

The basic fact that must be accepted is that 
white and black are going to continue living to- 
gether. Ku Klux Klan demonstrations and mob 
lynchings will not secure harmony in race rela- 
tions. Neither will discrimination against the 
Negro in theaters, schools, street cars, and other 
places where contacts occur. Harmony will arise 
only from a mutual acceptance of the responsi- 
bility of maintaining good feeling in industrial, 
social, and political contacts. 

Our first duty, if we are to help in the very 
difficult task of finding a solution for this in- 
volved problem, is to overcome prejudice in our- 
selves and, as far as possible, in our associates. 
We should understand clearly where other people 
fail to see the truth. We should seek facts when 
we hear of charges against the Negro. We should 
keep informed of Negro efforts and Negro 
achievements. We should, quite obviously, avoid 
the least sign of discrimination against colored 
people. We must treat the Negroes we meet as 
individuals, judging them as we judge others, on 
individual merits, and forgetting differences in 

color. 
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BEFORE COLUMBUS 


Another theory destined to encounter an emotional 
opposition 1s that advanced by Professor Leo Wiener, 
pead of the Philological Department of Harvard 
Universit). The first of a series of volumes on 
language and dialect comparisons gives evidence 
that African Negrees reached America before 
Columbus. ‘The supposition is that they drifted 
cross the Atlantic where it is narrowest between 
Mrica ard Brzzil, ard contributed a recognizable 
influence to Indian religions, arts and culture gen- 
erally. Similarities between the Indian language, 
particularly of South America and the speech of 
various African tribes, especially the Mandingoes; 
the similarity of many Indian ceremonials to those 
of the African Negro medicine man, his fetish cults. 
Knowledge of the uses of tobacco is credited as 
being Atrican in origin for whereas the Indians only 
hecame smokers two centuries before Columbus the 
Negro tribes in ancient times, Arabians and Nile 
Valley settlers used it long before for both medicinal 
purposes and for smoking. 


THE BEGINNING OF BARNUM 
In Werner's life of Barnum the most unique of 
all showmen, and the father of the big circus, is an 
account of his first curiosity, which, strangely 
enough, was a Negro woman, Joice Heth, reputed 
to be 161 years old and formerly a slave of the 
father of George Washington. He purchased her 


for $1,000 and the investment netted him $1,500 
a week. 


(Photo by Underwood and Underwood) 


Charles Anderson, Roosevelt appointee, has been re-appointed to his old post as Col- 
of Internal Revenue for the Southern District of New York. Since his appointment 
by President Roosevelt he has been re-appointed by Presidents Taft, Wilson and Harding. 


lect: 


Pot-Pourri 


THE VANISHING RACE 

Increasing marriages with members of the white 
race is responsible for the rapid disappearance of the 
full-blooded Indian from North America, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Curator in Anthropology 
of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, and 
on the staff of the United States National Museum. 

“There are about 335,000 Indiars in the United 
States and its possessions,” he said, more than most 
people realize. As a body they have slowly but 
steadily increased during the last two or three 
generations, but it has been an increase in mixed- 
bloods. The full-blooded Indian is passing from 
existence. A recent investigation among the Chip- 
pewas and QOjibways of the Middle West showed 
that of 30,000 Indians only 800 claimed full Indian 
blood. Careful examination showed that of these 
800 only seven had a valid claim, and they were all 
old people. Among the Shawnees in Oklahoma only 
three Indians were full-blooded. 


THE COLOR LINE IN ENGLAND 


England is becoming more noisily color conscious. 
The question of the employment of a Negro or- 
chestra in a West End Theatre was brought up in 
the House of Commons. Unprecedented unem- 
ployment among English variety performers was 
urged as excuse for refusing admittance to the 
country. The Labor Leader, James O’Grady ven- 
tured that they were coming to London to perform 
the “shimmy,” according to the Times and sug- 
gested in ridicule that the Minister arrange for 
such a performance in the House of Commons. 

A second storm of protest 
from the Press greeted the 
announcement that Sir Alfred 
Butt planned to open a cabaret 
at the Empire Theatre with a 
troupe of American Negro 
performers headed by Florence 
Mills. The editor of the 
Daily Graphic contends with 
feeling that they are out of 
their place in England. 


THE POT AND THE 
KETTLE 


A French correspondent of 
the New Republic who has 
opposed consistently the mili- 
taristic tendencies of his coun- 
try takes this country to task 
for its attitude on French 
policy with reference to the 
Ruhr. More people are done 
to death, he argues, in a year 
of the unending war of races 
in America than are likely to 
be slain in a year of the 
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Franco-German war in the Ruhr. The conventional 
American excuse for lynching, that it serves to pro- 
tect white womanhood against outrages, looks 
flimsy to the foreign observer, in comparison with 
the conventional French excuse for the oppression 
of Germany—that it serves to Protect French wo- 
men and children against the horrors of German 
conquest. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE LAW 


In the Union Station at Augusta a man was 
distributing handbills, on which appeared a picture 
of a well-dressed, intelligent-looking Negro, and the 
following announcement: 

“I Gor Him, Do You Want Him?” 
(I'll Keep Him If You Don’t) 

Grant Bryant (possibly Faye Foster.) A colored 
individual about 2 dozen years old, 5 ft. 9 or 10 in., 
140 lbs., upper gold tooth in front, smooth face; 
smoother countenance, sleek all over; just as sleek 
as own grease. Got more sense than I have (still 
he is a darn fool.) Original range Cuthbert, Ga., 
Macon, Jacksonville, Columbus, everywhere else, 
and Opelika too. 

Has anybody lost an open-face Worthington 
watch, wearing a $10.00 gold piece for a fob. Had 
a 32 Cal. S. & W. Special, raw edge Jno. B. Stetson 
hat. Now if you want him any worse than I do, 
take the matter up with me, and I will trade him 
to you. 

Jno. L. Moon, 


Sheriff Lee County, 
Opelika, Ala. 


This advertisement of Sheriff Moon’s illustrates 
the wholesome character of our sumptuary laws. 
There is apparently no charge against the Negro 
except that he possesses a good suit of clothes and 
a watch, but the sheriff does his duty regardless. 


(A letter to the Nation.) 


SENATOR BRUCE OF MISSISSIPPI 


In the autobiography of Senator Hoar, splendid 
tribute is paid to Senator Blanche K. Bruce of Mis- 
sissippi, a representative of that state during the 
period of reconstruction. Senator Hoar says: 
“Bruce conducted himself with great propriety and 
was always courteous and sensible. He had a clear 
understanding of great questions which came up, 
and was quite influential with his fellow senators. 
. . « He left the Senate chambers I believe with 
entire respect of his associates on both sides.” 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL? 

The Harvard Liberal Club has entertained a 
small tempest over the question’ whether or not it 
should take a definite stand on the question of the 
restriction of admission to college on a race or re- 
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ligious basis. Seven members registered Vigorous 
dissent to the resolutions passed by the club, Oppos- 
ing any restriction based on religion or rive. “W, 
feel,” states the minority report, “that the Liberal 
Club whose animating ideal shall be the open ming. 
shall not take a stand on a subject, the facts of 
which are so complex that complete or even sub. 
stantial agreement is impossible.” 


AN APPEAL TO THE VOTERs OF 
JACKSONVILLE 


“IT am not the candidate of any faction, clique, 
individual or organization, nor will I be controlled 
by any faction, clique, individual or organization, 
I am not, nor have I ever been, a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan. I will be the mayor of all the 
people of Jacksonville. I will welcome the votes 
of all WHITE qualified voters of Jacksonville.” 

Joun T. Astor, Jr., Candidate for Mayor, 


Re-Discovery of African Art— 

Time, the new Weekly News Magazine asks: 

“What, precisely, are these fantastic African wood 
carvings that have been making such a stir in Lon- 
don and Paris and are now penetrating New York? 
Are they new examples of ancient art just brought 
to light or are they a new art, like ragtime or glee- 
singing—the contribution of the colored race to the 
present generation ? 

They are neither. They have been exhibited for 
years in museums, under such captions as “Idols, 
war implements, and kitchen utensils of the Cyzon 
Congo” or “Early Hardware of the Singanbrains.” 
Now someone has discovered in them a definite 
artistic value. 

These figures look like nothing in the world, but 
that precisely was the artist’s purpose. He wanted 
to make a god, not a man, a thing complete and 
unique in itself, not a presentation of what he saw. 

But are they as valuable as it is claimed? Cer- 
tainly they have had a distinct influence on modern 
art. But Clive Bell, one of the sanest of modern 
critics, says that he intends “‘to keep his head” about 
Negro art. He maintains that they show taste and 
skill, but not profundity of vision, and that they 
lack originality, duplicating without question the 
conventions of their predecessors for generation after 
generation. In other words, the Negro art, which 
has been too much ignored, is now in danger of being 
equally overpraised.” 


FABLE OF THE GNAT AND THE CAMEL 


Betting on the race tracks in Kentucky is commer- 
cialized and protected by law. The pari-mutual ma- 
chines are protected by a special amendment and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars change hands annually 
with its aid. Notwithstanding, two Lexington police- 
men with exquisite irony arrested six Negro boys 
at the Lexington race track on a charge of gambling 
with dice in which 95 cents was involved. They were 
not prosecuted. 
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Our Bookshelf 


THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 
By C. G. Woopson 


Students of the race problem in the United States 
have for the past few decades been making persistent 
demands for the compilation of the achievements of 
the race in such a form as would serve as a text in 
courses designed to instruct our youth in our local 
racial history. This agitation has lately received 
added stimulus through the instituting of classes in 
Negro History in some of our Negro colleges as 
well as from the increased interest which the subject 
has received in the research departments of many of 
the leading white Universities. Resultant upon these 
demands have come several works designed more or 
less to present historically the evolution of the Negro 
in America,—such works as, “A Short History of 
the American Negro” by B. Brawley; “The Negro in 
American History” by J. W. Cromwell; “History of 
the Negro Race in America” by G. W. Williams, ete. 
Of a class with the above is Dr. Woodson’s “The 
Negro In Our History.” 

Possibly the greatest difficulty which confronts the 
historian (from the point of view of the mechanics 
of this task) is the matter of historical perspective 
and emphasis. A real history is something more 
than an amalgam of facts. Together with that, there 
must be interwoven in the very fabric of the work, 
the underlying principles and tendencies by virtue 
of which alone, the facts can be rationally interpreted 
and said to have meaning. Too, accuracy in histori- 
cal presentation demands discrimination in the mat- 
ter of stress. There is such a thing as the proper 
ranking, i. e., the co-ordination and subordination 
of facts and periods in the historical sequences. 
Periods, divisions, headings of chapters, etc., are to 
be decided upon, not arbitrarily, but by virtue of the 
inherent potency of their content to reveal, in the 
most fulsome fashion relatively, the coincident 
thought-life of the people involved. And as to the 
extent that periods and events display such possibili- 
ties, they are to be given proportion treatment and 
emphasis and space, too, in the proposed work. 

Now, in view of the above considerations it is 
apparent that the volume under review must come 
in for some criticism along that line. Of the twenty 
chapters into which the book is divided, seventeen 
are devoted to the incidents of the Slavery Period 
and the Civil War Era. The author has, for some 
scientifically unexplainable reason, seen fit to devote 
only three chapters to an account of the Negro’s 
achievements during freedom. Yet to whom is it not 
obvious that the advancement and the progress made 
by the Negro since the Civil War,—that the solid 
contributions affected and tangible events actualized 
during that time far excel and outweigh in their 
relation to Negro institutional evolution all the ac- 
cumulations of the pre-Civil War Period? Here the 
principle of historical emphasis or stress has been 
violated in reckless fashion. And as will inevitably 
follow where “first principles” are at fault, it hap- 
pens that this period in question has been treated 
in so superficial a manner as would outrage the very 
technique of the art and science of history writing. 
In it, and under the guise of historical presentation 
and interpretation we have been treated to a deal of 
controversial literature and pieces of information 
whose true places are on “circular leaflets,” not in 
histories. The chapters dealing with “The Negro 
in the World War” and “The Negro and Social 
Justice”, are of this type and abound in this fault. 
Just to cite one instance of this historical apostacy, 
on p. 331, in considering the “Conservatism of the 
Negro”, the author forgetful for the nonce of his 
historical character, puts on the garb of apologist 
and proceeds to inform us that “although the present 
day encroachment on the part of the degraded class 
of whites has forced many Negroes to take up arms 


in self-defense as in Houston, Washington, etc., etc., 
the blacks have not and do not desire to become 
radical.” And is it not both apologetic and 
equivocatory to talk in the same breath of the “in- 
herent conservatism of Negroes” and “the uncon- 
scious alliance of their leaders with radical forces?” 
(See pp. 331-2.) The chapter on “The Negro in the 
World War” is of propagandistic rather than histori- 
cal value, thanks to the author’s treatment of an 
event which is marked in importance in our racial 
evolution. Indeed when the author attempts to 
speculate on present day problems or to draw in- 
ferences concerning the future from present tenden- 
cies, he invariably displays cither a narrowness or a 
lack of appreciation which is especially out of place 
with the historian, since all his training in interpret- 
ing past events is designed to call forth the faculty 
of correctly interpreting contemporaneous events. 

Note his comment on some of the problems which 
the progressive urbanization of the population is 
destined to produce. On p. 333, he says, “As more 
than half of the people of the United States now live 
in urban communities of over 5,000 inhabitants, the 
problems of this country tomorrow will be the prob- 
lems ci the city. As the cities are now in control of 
the most radical element in the United States, it is 
only a matter of time before the national policy will 
be dominated by radical thought, and men disposed 
to hold on to the best in the republican government, 
should think seriously of the danger of driving by 
persecution into the ranks of this unrestrained ele- 
ment, the Negroes who constitute the most conserva- 
tive and the most constructive stock in America”. 
I wonder how many of us are ready to aver, that the 
cities are now in control of the most radical ele- 
ment in the United States, that it is only a matter 
of time before the national policy will be dominated 
by radical thought, that the holders of such radical 
thought as does or will dominate the national policy 
are an “unrestrained element.” Lastly, how does the 
author expect to justify his conclusion of a scientific 
presentation of “The Negro in Our History” with 
fly-leaf information concerning the organization and 
complexion of the Association of which he happens 
to be the founder. Need a historian not have regard 
for the fitness of things? 

But even as, with the nearest of the events and 
periods in point of time, the author's efforts ap- 
proximate the character of literary skirmishing, so, 
as the time recedes and the events are surrounded 
with the haze of the distant past, the author displays 
an uncanny faculty for correctly appraising their 
historical rank and value. Probably it is because 
these events have been most frequently appraised 
and one has the great body of previous scientific 
estimates to guide him. But whatever may be the 
reason, the fact stands out that in his treatment of 
the subject up to and including the Civil War Period, 
the author has displayed much ability as a historian, 
with something of the scientific conception of his 
functions.’ As previously noticed, to this part of our 
development the author devotes the greater part of 
his efforts. Chapters 1 and 2 form an introduction 
to this period; chapters 16-20 serve to embellish it 
from the other end,—for all practical purposes we 
must consider chapters 3-15 as embodying in the 
opinion of the author the facts and principles of the 
most important period (or is it simply the longest?) 
of our local history. But as I remarked before, he 
treats it wonderfully well. In the prelude (i. e. 
chapters 1 and 2) we have presented the physiographic 
features of Africa by virtue of which certain econo- 
mic programs developed and certain civilizations and 
social economics were established. These in their 
interactions produced the earliest forms of slavery, 
to be supplanted later by slavery movements lead- 
ing out of Africa. Of such movements American 

Negro slavery was the culmination. 
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Chapter 3 indicates the type of slavery which 
existed during the initial stages. It was mild and 
patriarchal in form and the economical circumstances 
which surrounded the individual slave were not as 
harsh as they came to be in the subsequent stages. 
The growth of the cotton and tobacco industries 
made for periodic increases in slave numbers through 
importation, as well as for his sectional employment. 

In Chapter 4 the beneficient influences of the liberal 
sentiments, unleashed by the struggle for indepen- 
dence, upon the institution of slavery were traced 
through the various emancipatory movements in the 
northern states, the abolition of slave importations 
by the Continental Congress and the general aboli- 
tion attitude of religious bodies. 

Chapter 5 recalls the reaction which set in as a 
result of the invention of the cotton-gin, the spinning 
jenney and other mechanical devices which gave 
great impetus to the cotton industry and opened the 
way for the intensive economic exploitation of the 
slaves. Thus we see the evolution of the institution 
of slavery from the patriarchal to the industrial 
stages and with this change come the increasingly 
hard lot of the Negro, the decline of abolition senti- 
ment and the general fastening of the clutches of 
the octopus of slavery on the body politic. The re- 
sponse of the Negro to this new exploitation was 
in the form of insurrections, which broke out 
sporadically in different parts of the South. Those 
led by Denmark Vesey in 1822 and by Nat Turner 
in 1831 are typical of the way the Negro reacted to 
his increased affliction. Incidentally, in his reaction 
it disproves the claim of the Negro’s inherent 
docility. But this response of the Negro simply suc- 
ceeded in calling forth all the media of law and au- 
thority to give further sanction and effect to his new 
state and there follows as a logical sequence, the 
passage of the more stringent slave laws, individual 
and group restrictions and the cutting off of all the 
avenues of information through which the slave had 
previously come to acquire quite a bit of intellectual 
training and culture. As with the lot of the slave 
so too with the free Negro of this period. His con- 
dition became well nigh impossible as a result of the 
proscriptions imposed upon him. All these facts 
and principles are very nicely inter-related in Chapter 
6. In Chapter 7 the delineation of these events is 
continued. Chapters 8 and 9 treat specifically of the 
free Negro, his varying social, civil and industrial 
problems and the progress made by him in spite of 
them. 

_In Chapter 10 the part that colonization was de- 
signed to play, as a safety-valve for the elimination 
of the problems incidental to the presence in in- 
creasing the numbers of free and freed Negroes, is 
touched upon, and the history of the Colonization 
Organizations recounted. Chapters 11 and 12 por- 
tray the resurging of anti-slavery sentiment as a 
result of the harshness of the system and the in- 
sistent demand of minority groups for its abolition. 

Chapter 13 details the political aspects of the con- 
flict culminating in the secession of the south in the 
Civil War. Chapters 15 and 16 show us the Negro 
during the Civil War and the period of reconstruction 
which followed, with the events of which we are 
doubtless all familiar. In Chapter 17 the situation 
which confronts the Negro after the whites resumed 
control of the government of the Southern States, 
is reviewed. He is revealed, shackled politically and 
industrially yet there is already surging in his con- 
sciousness glimpses of a group philosophy and a 
group policy. Out of this travail were born the 
racial programs of B. T. Washington, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
etc., which served as the leverage for his achieve- 
ments in freedom to which the remaining chapters 
of the book are devoted. An interesting appendix is 
attached, also an index,—altogether making the work 
a compact volume of 393 pages. 

If, in his desire to have produced a real history of 
the life and the achievements of the Negro in 


America, one is dissatisfied with the capacity of the 
work under review to fulfill that requirement, it is 


OPPORTUNITY 


well that he remember in fairness to th» autho; 
that, as the foreword clearly indicates, h» was x! 
tempting nothing more than a text for ‘mmatuy 
students of the high-school variety. Within those 


limits the work can fairly be adjudged to hive merit 


C. McDonatp M 
Va. Union University, 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD 
TODAY 
By Grace HutcHIns AND ANNA Roch: rer, 


(George H. Doran Company, Publishers, Now York 
Price $1.25.) 


The authors of this remarkable little book proceed 
on the basic assumption that the portrait of |: sus pre. 
sented in the gospels is an authentic one, an: that in 
the principles and teachings of this Jesus w: have a 
panacea for the ills of modern society. The book js 
written in popular vein, passing over the critical prob- 
lems of trying to distinguish between what | «sus ac- 
tually said and did, and that which the disciples in. 
ferred years after His death At the same time, it 
represents a distinct contribution to Christian Ethics 
and the social interpretation of Christianity. Rausch- 
enbusch, Mathews, Ward, Ellwood, and other jrophets 


of social righteousness have done much in calling at- 


tention to the social nature of Christianity. But these 
authors have approached the problem from a new 
angle. Unlike the orthodox theologians whw assert 


that the teachings of Jesus are valid for us to:dlay, be- 
cause by divine omniscience he foresaw the problems 
we are now facing, and thus spoke for all times, past 
present and future, the authors declare that Jesus faced 
in miniature form, in Palestine almost twenty centuries 
ago, the same problems that are shaking the founda- 
tions of modern civilization. They are convinced that 
the root evils of our age are identical with the root 
evils in Palestine in the time of Jesus, namely: riches 
and poverty, control of power, and pride of race. In 
the midst of these evils Jesus was no pacifist. He had 
something to say about them, he entered the conflict 
with new ideals and methods. Hence, the task of 
modern Christianity is, to learn from the gospels how 
Jesus faced these problems, and from his attitude form 
our standards of action. 

The authors give us a glimpse into the home of 
Jesus at Nazareth, in order that we may decide from 
this how we want to rear our children, and after 
whom we want to have them shape their ideals. In it 
we see a home provided with the necessities of com- 
fortable living, time for recreation, reading and cul- 
ture, yet free from anything that might be called 
luxury. This is but an indication that Jesus identified 
Himself with the common people in the externals of 
common living. The home at Nazareth is a stinging 
rebuke to Christian homes today in which children 
are taught to admire the successful business man or 
the banker, rather than the obscure men and women 
who are giving their lives in self-sacrifice for the good 
of the community. It is a silent condemnation to the 
modern practice of badging the domestic servant as 
socially inferior, by refusing them the proper courtesy 
of addressing them as: “Mr. or Miss.” For we can- 
not imagine the home of Jesus refusing anyone the 
form of address which courtesy requires among social 
equals. 

The chapter on: “Jesus in the Community” is per- 
haps the most important part of the book. The au- 
thors interpret the submission of Jesus to the baptism 
of John as a means of consciously identifying him- 
self with his community. Further, according to the 
teachings of Jesus as derived from the gospels, God 
has no favorites. No property is worth as much as the 
life of a man. God cares for all of the fifteen hun- 
dred millions of human beings in the world, white, 
black, red and yellow alike. But when the Christian 
world today applies this test as a standard we are 
“weighed in the balance and found wanting.” The 
fact that the present organization of our social and 
industrial order does not provide for the fullest de- 
velopment of every man, woman and child; that white 
men discriminate against black men, that colored chil- 
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South, are denied equal opportunity for 


in the 
Te Section with the whites; that all classes do not have 
equal op? rtunity for work, play and worship, is a 
rrrible indictment against ‘so-called Christian civili- 
zation. There was organized wealth in Palestine in 
Jesus day, and against this He was outspoken. For 
he desire for wealth is opposed to the desire to 
share. The authors hold that no matter how we ob- 
iin wealth, whether as a result of superior ability, 


1 from an unjust division of the products of labor 
it does not fit into the way of Jesus who was among 
who serves. 


us as one 

“The attitude of Jesus toward wealth, power, and 
race pride brought Him in conflict with the ruling 
classes, !ut He was undaunted in His purpose. It is 
dearly »inted out that the class conflicts that Jesus 
had to tace are still going on. There are clashes be- 


tween capital and labor, the rich and poor, the nar- 
‘ircle of home and friends, and the larger circle 


rower 

of humanity. But the questions confronting the Chris- 
tian disciple today is: “What would Jesus do, if he 
were here now? Where would he be in the conflict? 


Would He keep silence safely, or would he again try 
the way He tried before? Would He lead men to 
pose other men in bitterness and hatred, with lynch- 
ings, reprisals, and warfare, or would He show us that 
in the quest for justice without vengeance we have the 
moral substitute for war?” The writers show their 
deep sympathy with the socialist movement by hold- 
Fugene Debs as the “one man in America, 


mg ul 
who in organization of labor, and his attitude toward 
war, has tried the way of Jesus. They are of the firm 


opinion that the way of Jesus will work in modern 
industry if given a fair chance. ‘ 
For 


The prayer life of Jesus is significant for us. 
in the prayer which he taught the disciples we have 
a clear recognition of the unity of the human race. 
When we say: “Our Father,” it is mere mockery, un- 
less we mean to inlude all men as brothers. The 
teaching of Jesus may seem utopian, but the fact 
that about one-third of the world’s population is fol- 
lowing Him as professing disciples, and the other two- 
thirds have the profoundest respect for Him is proof 
posit that He was more than a dreamer. Likewise 
the Christian who endeavors to live the life of love 
and sacrifice, who dares to oppose wealth, power and 
race prejudice who demands the same thing for black 
men as tor whites will be opposed. But he will learn 
from the triumph of Jesus that righteousness is 
stronger than evil, and ultimately right will win. The 
book is valuable for Bible study, groups in schools 
and colleges, and the minister will find in it a new 
source of authority for the teachings of Jesus. 
JOSEPH C. CARROLL. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE 
PROBLEM 


Fleming H. Revell Co., Publishers 
Rosert Epwin Situ, Author 


Among the many indictments made against the 
white American, in reference to the problem of races 
in this country, he cannot be accused of viewing the 
situation, apathetically. However, in certain sections 
of the country the subject has not until recently been 
discussed freely and _ publicly. Heretofore the 
northern white man and the Negro have taken the 
lead in giving publicity to the conditions surround- 
ing inter-racial associations, particularly in the south. 
This state of affairs becomes more untrue each day. 
The southern white man is lifting the lid from the 
can of dangerous contents. Current dissertations 
and enthusiastic discussions by southerners on the 
association between peoples of Anglo-Saxon and 
Necro origins in America are being published from 
time to time. It is often claimed that the views ad- 
vanced by these southerners for the most part fall 
short in satisfying the fundamental desires of 
Nezroes in that they are either biased or paternal. 
But in all fairness, it should not be forgotten that 
what was once termed the “white man’s burden” by 
southern leaders is now considered by awakened con- 
Sciences as the acid test of Christianity—of De- 


OPPORTUNITY 


mocracy. This in itself marks a slight change of 
attitude. 

“Christianity and the Race Problem” written b 
southern minister of Texas is a case in point. ho 
far from a scientific treatment of the subject, oscillat- 
ing from fact to platitude and at times contradicting 
itself, the work evidences the fact that its author and 
men of his type are turning in their shells of reaction 
and traditional bias and groping feebly to the light 
of a better day of racial contact. 

Mr. Smith pronounces Christianity the solution to 
the race problem; and for that matter all other social 


problems. An easy matter it is to say such and such 
is the solution to a given problem. But quod 
erat demonstrandum does necessarily fol- 


low because we believe it should or because we 
desire it. Is Christianity the solution to the prob- 
lem of race in America?—is asked ever and anon. 
The answer depends wholly upon the meaning and 
significance Christianity has for society. The author 
has not clearly defined his brand of Christianity for 
our guidance. Whatever it is, he thinks he has hit 
upon a solution. This conclusion is arrived at by a 
process of elimination. 

To deport the Negro would mean the rending of 
our economic order in as much as the Negro is the 
source of the cheap labor supply in this country. 
Colonization is equally objectionable as deportation; 
for the same reason. In many quarters industrial 
education has been looked upon as the solution. But 
according to the author (page 115) if the problem 
were purely one of Negro delinquency, industrial 
education would serve to bring the Negro and whites 
to a level and thus lessen race friction. But the 
question is not one of Negro delinquency. Thus 
industrial education alone will not suffice. In this 
instance the author’s criticism overlooks a very 
fundamental economic implication of the race situa- 
tion. We agree that industrial education if prosecuted 
to full fruition does tend to raise the Negro to the 
white man’s level as a producer, a tradesman and 
skilled worker. But it does not follow that as the 
Negro becomes a skilled worker the breach between 
the races closes. The fact is that as the Negro be- 
comes industrially efficient instead of becoming the 
white man’s compatriot in the army of workers he 
is viewed by the latter as a_ hostile competitor. 
Struggling for admission to trade unions without 
customary American discriminations, forced to accept 
blind alley jobs while competent to fill more stable 
positions offering lucrative recompense, the scab in 
the strike and the scape goat after tranquil adjust- 
ments are made between the white employer and 
employee, it is not unnatural for the Negro to be- 
come embittered. Out of such a circumstance are 
racial clashes born. One readily sees that as the 
Negro approaches the white man’s level industrially 
or otherwise, competition increases. Competition 
does not soften the white man’s asperities, as the 
author would have us believe but gourds and stimu- 
lates them. (Attest: East St. Louis and the Chicago 
Race Riots.) 

Of all the proposed solutions amalgamation is the 
most ineffective and impossible. In the author’s es- 
timation the Negro does not desire social equality 
and furthermore, is content with his black skin. 
Now, whether the Negro is desirous or not of chang- 
ing his physical contour and lessening his skin pig- 
mentation is immaterial or in fact seems to be im- 
material in view of the prolific biological assimilation 
going on among us. The processes of amalgamation 
rush on with cataclysmic force overwhelming our 
superficial passion for race integrity. Seemingly our 
petty philosophies writhe and break before the puls- 
ing desires of blind nature. If the Negro is content 
with his own color, then some one else must be very 
dissatisfied with his own color or the Negro’s color. 

Social equality and amalgamation are considered as 
one and the same thing. Accord the Negro the 
author’s “equal opportunity” and * ‘the rightful heri- 
tage of every American citizen,’—then what becomes 
of his social equality fetish? In other words social 


equality in its broad sociological setting is the sum 
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total of political, industrial and educational equality. 
The adroit southerner who discriminates, disfran- 
chises, and segregates the Negro is far from being 
a hair splitting quibbler. He maintains that social 
equality follows in the wake of all other equalities. 
Consequently the Negro has no rights a white man’s 
bound to respect. This position is more logical and 
consistent than the author’s. 

In as much as the Negro is here to stay and as 
all proposed solutions have not solved the problem 
the one remaining and yet untried solution, we are 
told, is Christianity. “The religion of Jesus Christ 
is the solvent of all the ills that afflict a sinful 
world.” (Page 130.) “Christ’s army is marching on 
against the gates of Hell. The oppressed Negro 
people shall find’ rest under the shadow of this great 
rock. The lion and the lamb shall lie down to- 
g-ther”. This time however the lamb shall lie down 
with the lion not to be devoured by him but 
with definite and certain knowledge that he is lying 
with his superior,—his master. (This again marks 
a great advance in thot on the subject at hand.) 
For, “Negroes must recognize the supremacy of the 
white race and be willing to be a good second. 

The Caucasian race seems destined by God 
(Italics mine) to lead all others. It is not equality 
of power that Negroes should worry about but 
equality of opportunity”. Now, equality of power 
begets equality of opportunity and vice versa. 


Social progress is contingent upon equality of op- 
portunity to all members of society for expressing 
The individuals who contribute 


their individuality. 
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most and take the initiative in social affa 
logic of the situation, are the ones upon 
purple of leadership should fall, despite t! 


by the 
hom the 


‘Spite Color of 
their skins. “The fact that many individs..'s of the 
Negro race are equal and some superior |. the ma- 
jority of whites does not in the opinion of ‘he latte, 
make it just or expedient to treat them « art from 
the mass of their race. To dine with a \cxro, to 
work or play by his side or associat ith him 


where superiority cannot be asserted is | ld to be 
degrading and of an evil example. 1: he (the 
Negro) wishes to mingle with the whites 


Must be 
as an acknowledged inferior. 


The above statement while not coming rom the 
writer, quite well earmarks the author's |irand oj 
Christianity. Thus it is clearly apparent ‘hat this 
ecclesiastic’s Christianity is of the same con-tituency 
as that of hoary orthodoxy. After declaring that 
there is “neither Jew nor Scythian”, “the oneness 
of humanity in Jesus” and confirming th« ommon 
physiology of man, he repudiates racial equality and 
urges the Negro to become a nice little Sunday. 
School boy amenable to the discipline of his more 
sagacious white superior. The Christianity the ay. 
thor would have us accept as the solution to the race 
problem is predicated upon the inviolable ani divine 
supremacy of the Caucasian. Conceived in pater. 
nalism his Christianity becomes a cult of conde. 
scending superiority and its Anglo-Saxon adherents, 
the favorite children of God. 

ABRAM L., H 


cannot pay for it, as we do not pay them suffici- 
ently to allow it. It is easy, to prescribe for us 
fortunate ones to go to other climates for plenty 
of fresh air, to eat plenty of eggs and to drink 
a plenty of milk, but what shall we prescribe for 
them? “But what can YOU do?” It is very 
hard to tell, but the following in principle per- 
haps if modified, may work. Give them a warm, 
clean, sanitary, small house or flat to live in, and 
do not charge them a prohibitive rent. Have 
municipal bath houses a plenty, keep them clean 
and attractive, supply them with soap and towels, 
and have a constant supervisor. Have municipal 
amusement halls, (as for example dancing, pool) 
having a proper overseer. It would be better to 
charge a nominal fee, so that it would not appear 
as charity. Have popular lectures on how to 
care for one’s body, how to care for children, how 
to manage a small garden, how to manage on little, 
the horrible results of social vice, precautions in 
regard to the white plague, etc. The lectures 
should be simple, clear and if practical, illustrated. 
Have an educational picture show, and an enter- 
taining one in connection with it, so that it would 
attract the crowds. It may be that even we the 
fortunate ones, may learn something from it. 


Are We Sure, We Fortunate Neighbors? 


(Continued from page 9) 


We may use our professors and doctors to give 
these lectures, if it be in their line, or some able 
persons from out of town. We may do other 
things along the same line. As to the money it 
would take, you ask. How about the methods 
generally employed to raise money? We have 
able and efficient organizations in this very city, 
i. e. The Rotary Club, Chamber of Commerce; 
they can do it if they would. “But my dear 
man, that all seems all right, but it is the nature 
of these people to live as they do.” Oh! are you 
sure, absolutely sure? It may be that their modes 
of living are the results of the conditions under 
which they live, they have developed habits for 
doing as they do for the lack of other alternatives. 
Could they do otherwise even if they were as 
you and I? At least it is worth trying, not for 
their sake, but for our own. We trouble our- 
selves about tobacco, cotton, and its market be- 
cause that brings our happiness, but, would not 
our happiness be more abundant if we would see 
more happiness in our city? Can we live happy 
in our city if its masses are as they are? Let 
us hope that we will find other dreamers on this 
source of our happiness—not for the masses’ 
sake, but for our own. “LET US NOT BE SO 
SURE.” 
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EDUCATION 

Under the will of Albert Minturn Post Mitchell, who 
died March 6, 1922, Tuskegee Institute received $99,418 
of an estate of $483,849. : 


The Commissioner of Education of the State of 
New Jersey, in a ruling on a case in which complaint 
of discrimination against Negro children had been 
made, said that “To permit all parents to select the 


schools which they desire their children to attend 
would be demoralizing to the regularly constituted 
school authorities, who must of necessity have power 


to determine the grade of pupils, and the buildings 
which each shall attend, and this cannot be changed by 
higher authority unless discrimination or unreasonable 


require? nents can be proven; neither of which have 
been shown in the case before us. 
In 1921-22, approximately fifty-six of the depart- 


ments for vocational education in Home Economics, 
enrolling 2.719 girls, were maintained in public schools 
children. Five years ago, these schools 


for Cc jored 
much attention to models in sewing and to in- 


gave m 

divid lual cookery, and little to the larger problems of 
food and clothing and other activities of the home. 
Today proper food and clothing for the individual and 
family, care of the home, expenditure of income, home 


nursing and care of children, occupy prominent places 
on the He me Economics program. 
\ Inll has been introduced in the 


New York State 


legislature by Senator Russell of Brooklyn in response 
to an offer made by the newly appointed Assistant 
District Attorney Sumner H. Lark, of fifty acres of 
land in Putnam Valley, authorizing the establishment 


f a state school of agriculture and mechanical train- 
ing primarily for Negroes. The bill asks for an ap- 
propriation of: $250000 for buildings and the pur- 


chase of live stock. This bill has been vigorously de- 
nounced by George E. Wibican, representing a Negro 
fraternal order, as unwarranted segregation. Mr. 
Wibecan declared that “To advocate such a school is 
not only an insult to the race throughout the State, 
but it is a reflection on the State of New York, which 
has the most liberal educational system in the world, 


which draws no color line nor creed distinction.” 


The Board of Overseers of Harvard has reversed 
g of President Lowell on the question of sift- 
didates for admission to the university, and ad- 
Negroes to the freshman dormitories. Their 
two questions were as fol- 


mitting 
recommendations on these 
lows 

“That in the administration of rules for ad- 


College maintain its tradi- 
tional policy of freedom from discrimination 
on grounds of race or religion. 

Voted, that up to the capacity of the fresh- 
man halls all members of the freshman class 
shall reside and board in the freshman halls, 
except those who are permitted by the Dean 
of Harvard College to live elsewhere. In the 
application of this rule men of the white and 
colored races shall not be compelled to live 
and eat together nor shall any man be ex- 
cluded by reason of his color.” 


mission Harvard 


Shaw has recently received $65,000 from 
the General Education board for equipping labora- 
tories in the old Leonard School of Medicine. This 
is quite an advanced step toward class A rating from 
the state. Dr. Benjamin Brawley, a Negro scholar 
and teacher of note, has been added to the faculty. 
He is the author of “A Short History of the Negro,” 
“History of the English Drama,” and many other 
works. He was formerly teacher at Morehouse Col- 
lege in Atlanta, one of the leading Baptist schools in 
the country. 


OPPORTUNITY 


The site has been selected and building plans sub- 
mitted for a Negro vocational school to be erected 
near Hartselle, Alabama, at a cost of about $10,000. 
State funds for this building will be augmented by 
money from the Rosenwald fund. 


MIGRATION 


cities to the South report the 


All the “gate way” 
Reports from state of- 


heavy migration of Negroes. 
ficials in the Carolinas, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Tennessee and Kentucky indicate that since 
the shortage of common labor which appeared in the 
Northern industrial centers last June, between 100,000 
and 150,000 Negroes have moved North. From the 
Carolinas there is a steady movement into the mill 
cities of New England and the East. Large numbers 
going out of and through Atlanta, Memphis and Louis- 
ville, are bound for the steel mills in the Chicago- 
Calumet-Gary region, the rubber factory towns in 
Ohio, the steel centers in Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and 
the automotive cities in Michigan. Some of the 
Southern employers are taking the attitude that al- 
though the exodus is depleting the supply of cheap 
labor in the cotton fields, it is one answer to the cam- 
paign which some employing groups in the North 
have been for months pushing to let down the bars to 
cheap, unskilled labor from Europe. The draining off 
of some of the surplusage of cheap labor, living under 
poverty ridden conditions, it is thought, would benefit 
both those who move and those who remain. 


HEALTH 

More deaths per 100,000 of population incidental to 
maternity have occurred in the United States in the 
last ten years than if any of the advanced countries 
of the world except Switzerland and Spain. 

The average here is 14.9, compared with 103 in 
France, 11.1 in England and Wales, 13.3 in Japan, 
8.1 in Norway and 6 in Sweden. Spain heads the list 
for average death rate in ten years at 19.6, with 
Switzerland second at 15.2 


The New York Tuberculosis Association in February 
added to its staff, on part time duty, Miss Agnes 
Mason, R. N., to develop an educational health pro- 
gram in the Columbus Hill section, in the West Six- 
ties of Manhattan, for work particularly among West 
Indian Negroes who are settled there. 


THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK 


The Chicago Urban League regrets that the demand 
for common labor cannot be met. During March, 853 
persons were provided unskilled work, 601 men, 252 
women; and 101 were given skilled work, 57 men, 
and 44 women. Ten new openings were made for 
Negroes during the month. 


The All-Philadelphia Conference on Social Work 


was held April 18-21. On Saturday the sessions were 
devoted to a discussion of Inter-Racial Relations. 
Mrs. Anne Biddle Stirling, Chairman Inter-Racial 
Committee of Philadelphia; Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, 
Spingarn Medalist, ex-president of the National As- 
sociation of Colored Women, and Miss Erna Grass- 
muck, State Director of Geography, were the principal 
speakers. 


The National Conference of Social Work which 
convenes in Washington, May 16-23, is giving attention 
to the problems of the Negro population. Among the 
speakers will be E. K. Jones, Mrs. Gertrude McDou- 
gald, R. R. Moton and Charles S. Johnson. 


More than ten thousand people are reported to have 
participated in the ceremony of laying the cornerstone 
of a branch building of the Pittsburgh Y. M. C. A., 
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the second largest of the kind in the country for the 
use of colored young men and boys. The total cost 


is $250,000 


Mr. James H. Hubert, secretary of the New York 
Urban League, in making a re quest for the provision 
of convalescent care for Negroes'in New York City 
States : 

“A large percentage of Negroes are laborers, 
many of whom are unable to provide ade- 
quately for expenses growing out of long ill- 
ness, much less for country convalescence. 
Fully 80 per cent of Negro mothers work 
away from home in order to supplement the 
family income. New York City with its high 
Negro death rate has one-third of all con- 
valescent beds in the United States, but Ne- 
groes are excluded from practically all of 
these. The New York Urban League has been 
attempting to meet this need for several years 
at North Pelham, N.Y. Here it is possible for 
colored men and women to obtain two weeks’ 
convalescence. Funds for this work in the 
past have been conditioned largely upon appro- 
priation from the Burke Foundation. Failing 


income has caused this to be withdrawn.” 


Ministers representing 22 churches in 15 towns on 
Long Island attended the second annual Interdenomi- 


national Conference of Colored Ministers held at 
Salem A. M. E. Church, Roslyn. Rev. Reverdy C. 
Ransom, D. D., Editor of the A. M. E. Church Re- 
view, who made the principal address, said: 


5,000,000 members of 40,000 col- 
ored churches, served by 35,000 ministers. The 
value of their church property is $80,000,000. 
On Long Island there are about 30 colored 
churches in about 20 communities. 


“There are 


The Bernard Atkins Organization has done a notable 
thing for Baltimore, a city which has been lagging in 
instituting a 


social work programs for Negroes, in 


OPPORTUNITY 


movement for the establishment and mainten 
community house and home for colored girls. 
a sectarian institution offering aid primarily 


olic colored girls, Protestants also 


w ill he Ccepted, 


The leading spirit of this movement is Miss \nita 
Williams, a volunteer friendly visitor for t Henry 
Watkins Children’s Aid Society for four y« The 
present membership consists of 246 women «ly pay 


$1.00 a year membership and a monthly fee of 25¢ J 
this manner they have raised $2,000 toward \¢ 
chase of a central building. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


An organization, the first of its kind, has 


fected to play colored musical shows in th larger 
cities, and is ready to begin operations, It is knows 
as the Syndicate Attractions Circuit, Inc. ober 
Levy is president and general manager, 
and originator of the idea. 

The first official act of Congressman-elect Royal 


Weller of New York was to appoint a Neg ‘ Dr. 


James S. Williams, to a clerkship in the House of 
Representatives. Dr. Williams is the secretary of the 
Colored Association of Trade and Commerce 


Six Negro organizations met in New York Mardy 
23rd and 24th and signed a concordat calling for @ 
united front against forces opposed to the Nero. A 
call was issued for an All-Race Conference no: late 
than April 1, 1924, at which Negroes should sider 


segregation, disfranchisement, unequal ef 


and peonage. 


lynching, 
forcement of law, 


The National Association for the Advancement of 


Colored People announces that recommendations for 
the award of the Spingarn Medal given annually for 


the highest achievement of an American Negro should 
be submitted in writing to the Secretary of the Com» 
mittee of Award. Bishop John Hurst 1s chairman of 


the committee. 


REVOLT OF THE NEW IMMIGRANT 


The new immigrant upon his arrival in America, is 
barely literate, coarse, somewhat superstitious, with 
feebly developed faculties, and with a low self esteem 
indicative of the peasant’s consciousness of his social 
inferiority. In his social thinking, he is a rigid con- 
servative; rarely ever does he bring upon his arrival, 
any knowledge of socialism, radicalism, or even trade 
unionism. Candor compels one to state that the peas- 
ant, so far as he is concerned, comes here in search 
not of our ideals, our free public schools, our right 
of suffrage, our social equality, our institutions, but 
of our jobs, our wages. What he covets most is steady 
employment. He does not want to strike, and largely 
for this reason in pre-war days the management of 
our basic industries courted peasant labor, but his 
work was monotonous, and continuous repetition of 
the same motions and strokes. He feels himself a 
stranger in the shop. There is no outlet for his com- 
plaints, despite the magnanimous proclamations of 
dustrial magnates to the public that they are always 
glad to listen to the complaints of their workers. There 
are intervals of unemployment, and he must live upon 
his accumulations. His return home moves out of the 
foreground of his mind. In America a man must 


always have money to live, and if he is ill, idle or has 
The longer he stays here, 
the difference between his 


no savings, woe to him! 
the more keenly he feels 


life in the old village and in the American industrial 
community, and the more critical he grows of the con- 
ditions that surround him. At this point in his ex- 
perience, if a labor leader comes and presents to him 
a case of the trade union, the words now have a new 
meaning to him. American standards, aided by the 


rapidly upset their norm of 
is stimulated to 


efficiency of the salesmen, 
living. Further, the peasant worker 
discontent by his unsatisfying social life in the Amer- 
ican industrial community. From American society he 
is shut off. Socially, his is a thwarted life. Mean- 
while, his personality continues to expand; he is living 
in an atmosphere of political freedom, and individual 
independence. Idealistic war propaganda proclaimed 
him a brother in arms, an equal battling for the same 
lofty goal, and destined to share equally in the noble 


fruits of victory in a richer, freer, happier life. The 
new immigrant is now a changed person. American 
life has shattered his old habits and thoughts. That is 


why he is in revolt against the world he formerly ac- 
cepted. He has discovered the union and the strike 
and other weapons, and he has been making use of 
them in his own way. Instead of being the result of 
alien influence, his present day labor activities and re- 
volt against conditions in American industry, are the 
outcome of a prolonged and painful process of Amer- 
icanization. 


Maurice G. Century, April, 1923. 
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